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SIR THOMAS MORE 


CHAPTER ONE 
Early Years 


HE importance of biography for a right 

understanding of history has frequently 
been stressed, and, indeed, without the interest 
introduced by the personal factor, any historical 
narrative tends to become either an arid 
chronicle of “‘ tendencies’ and “ influences ” 
or a mere list of apparently unconnected events. 
It is the divorce of history from the lives of its 
greatest names that has led men to attempt the 
formulation of abstract ‘‘laws”’ and to take 
away all the human and literary value of the 
study in order to bring it into line with natural 
science. Yet the application of a scientific 
method is a primary essential in any attempt to 
reconstruct the past, always remembering how 
the course of events is constantly diverted and 
changed by individual caprice or deliberation. 
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This is especially true of the early sixteenth 
century, when new intellectual interests and 
physical innovations were liberating the nations 
of Europe from the dead hand of the past more 
effectively and more rapidly than ever before 
or since. 

Tudor statesmen were never drawn from 
the great baronial families who had claimed a 
“natural right” to govern the country in the 
fifteenth century and who had failed so lament- 
ably in practice to bring either security or 
efficiency ; they were powerful because they were 
the trusted servants of princes who both reigned 
and governed. The policies of Henry VII 
and his son were their own ; the ministers, 
even the mighty Wolsey himself, were only 
royal agents, civil servants whose ability and 
knowledge made their advice generally accept- 
able to the King. Personal government and 
administrative centralisation necessarily make 
the individuals at the head of affairs more in- 
fluential, for good or evil, than is possible when 
the springs of action are controlled locally by 
territorial magnates. 

However great the difference between the 
underlying ideas of the fifteenth and those of 
the sixteenth century, the transition must not 
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be regarded as too abrupt. There was almost 
as much that was medieval in England in the 
fifty years that followed 1485 as in the fifty 
years that had preceded this date. Hence Sir 
Thomas More, who was born in Milk Street, 
Cheapside, in February, 1477 or 1478, belongs 
more to the Middle Ages than to the modern 
world. It is essential to remember that the 
creative years of his life fell within the fifteenth 
century and that his habits of thought were 
shaped by inherited ideals and prejudices. It 
was his life’s work to make these less peremp- 
tory for his successors. 

After his death, his admirers invented por- 
tents which were supposed to have accompanied 
his birth ; how his mother on her wedding- 
night saw the names and faces of her children 
in her wedding-ring, that of the future martyr 
shining more brightly than the rest, how his 
nurse was carrying him over a stream, when, to 
save herself from falling in, she threw him into 
a hedge on the far side where he landed unhurt. 
The fact that we know little of his father’s 
family suggests that he inherited little wealth 
and that he early learnt that his career 
must depend upon his own abilities and in- 
dustry. His father, Sir John More, was a 
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Londoner and a lawyer, intimately connected 
with Lincoln’s Inn, later a Judge of the Common 
Pleas and of the King’s Bench, but never 
gaining any great reputation outside his own 
profession. 

It was decidedly advantageous for Thomas 
to have been born and bred in London: the 
intellectual achievements of the Renaissance 
were only made possible by the attraction of 
students and thinkers to the Court and by the 
clash of wits and the competition in achievement 
which followed upon the collection of many 
men of ability within easy reach of one another. 
Further, the centralisation of English law at 
Westminster Hall, the constant stream of 
suitors thither from all parts of England, in- 
troduced additional elements of variety and 
stimulus into the atmosphere in which the boy 
moved. 

He was sent to the best school available, St. 
Anthony’s Free School in Threadneedle Street, 
where Nicholas Holt. was head master. 
Directly, we know almost nothing of the 
school of Colet, Latimer, Heath and Whitgift, 
but while there, More obtained that thorough 
knowledge of Latin grammar which such schools 
existed to supply. As soon as he had learnt to 
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spell out words at sight and to copy the letters 
of the alphabet, he would be made to learn by 
heart his Donatus, perhaps in a modified form, 
and often the metrical Doctrinale as well. 
After this he would read copious extracts from 
many Latin authors and do exercises in verse 
and prose composition. Scholars were expected 
to be able to converse in Latin as well as to write 
it fluently ; it was the universal language of 
scholars and ecclesiastics, and therefore essen- 
tial. Fortunately, More was possessed of a 
remarkably tenacious memory and was easily 
able to excel in a study which chiefly rested on 
repetition andimitation. School life was gener- 
ally hard and unpleasant; ‘Tudor school- 
masters seem to have had few qualms about 
either “forcing” their pupils or about main- 
taining discipline by plenty of corporal punish- 
ment, and if Nicholas Holt had been a notable 
exception, some one of his eminent pupils 
could scarcely have failed to place it on record. 

When about thirteen, place was found for 
More in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as Lord 
Chancellor, would have been brought into close 
relations with his father. ‘This was a normal 
stage in the education of the knightly class ; 
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the great ecclesiastic was also a great feudal 
baron, with a “court”’ of his own where the 
sons of the gentry might serve as pages. Only, 
being also a churchman, the general standard 
of learning expected from his charges was 
higher. Service in this household made a 
considerable impression on the boy and he 
never joined in the chorus of calumny that was 
raised after the archbishop’s death. Indeed he 
went out of his way to pay a tribute to him in 
the Uropia. ‘In his speech he was fine, elo- 
quent and pithy. In the law he had a profound 
knowledge ; in wit he was incomparable ; and 
in memory wonderfully excellent. These 
qualities, which in him were by nature singular, 
he by learning and use had made perfect.” 
More learnt both manners and piety at the 
archbishop’s table, and the acquaintance thus 
made with the customs and usages of the 
society of his day was invaluable in after life. 
He took part in the plays that were customarily 
acted between Christmas and Twelfth Night, 
and seems generally to have attracted the 
Cardinal’s notice, winning the high commenda- 
tion: ‘ This child here waiting at the table, 
whoever shall live to see it, will prove a mar- 
vellous man,” 
14 
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In 1492 More proceeded to Oxford, where 
he was admitted at Canterbury Hall. or, less 
probably, at St. Mary Hall, with which he 
seems to have had some connection. He 
stayed there just under two years and then 
went down, as so many students did, without 
having taken a degree. It seems as if Morton 
was responsible for his entry, perhaps thinking 
that he would take holy orders, but his father 
was determined that he should become a lawyer, 
and the English common law was not taught in 
the universities. Also, his father, still only a 
barrister, was not able to keep his son well 
supplied with money. Later he was wont to 
say that this had had the beneficial effect of 
making him apply himself diligently to his 
studies and to avoid the vices for which the 
universities of the later Middle Ages were 
notorious. 

This also accounts for the description of 
Oxford fare as the worst in his experience, and 
some allowance must be made before we base 
any generalisations about university student life 
upon his remarks. We know very little about 
his work at Oxford. Like all other students he 
“read” (4.e., attended lectures on) the pre- 
scribed authorities, and laid the foundations 
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of that knowledge of logic which he showed in 
his later controversial writings. ‘The whole 
university course was planned to secure ac- 
quaintance with a certain number of text-books, 
mainly translations of Aristotle, and a capacity 
for disputation in the schools. Classical studies 
had hardly won a footing ; they were the latest 
Italian fashion of a few, and in no sense officially 
adopted by the University or by any college 
or hall. However, More seems to have 
succeeded in picking up a little Greek from 
Grocyn and Linacre, but his real classical 
studies belong to later years in London. It 
is attractive to know, also, that, like most 
contemporary undergraduates, he took an in- 
terest in music and learned to accompany on 
the viol and flute. 

As his father had no large income and More 
did not wish to enter the Church, there was 
little to be gained by staying at Oxford ; there- 
fore in 1494 he transferred his place of study 
to New Inn, the usual preliminary to entering 
one of the four Inns of Court. Here he had to 
make himself acquainted with common law 
procedure, consisting mainly of the method of 
selection of the appropriate writs, without 


which no action could be started. Statute law, 
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especially in civil cases, was comparatively 
unimportant ; the great body of law had still 
to be “‘ found,” mainly in past decisions, which 
were set out with the whole pendant argument 
in the Year Books. It was the existence of the 
Inns of Court, groups of lawyers meeting for 
convenience and instruction, that saved English 
Common Law from being overwhelmed by the 
Corpus Furis Civilis, so congenial to the ideas of 
a Henry VIII. 

More had now to turn his intellect to the very 
conservative system of administering justice, 
with its innumerable technicalities which often 
hindered right from being done, and with all 
the authorities written in law-French, partly, it 
is to be feared, from the same motive that causes 
doctors to write their prescriptions in a lan- 
guage unintelligible to the ordinary citizen. 
As a barrister he was entirely successful. In 
less than two years he had completed the neces- 
sary preliminaries and entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
still comparatively poor, but by assiduous 
application becoming an “ outer” barrister in a 
minimum time. For three years he was 
“reader”? at Furnivall’s Inn, an appointment 
which implies considerable acquaintance with 
the law and real ability at disputation. It also 
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meant that by the time he was twenty-four he 
would have made the acquaintance of most of 
the legal luminaries of the day, and after he was 
“called”? in 1500, his services seem to have 
been in considerable demand. 

It is essential never to forget that More was 
a lawyer all his life and that his work as a man 
of letters, religious controversialist, and courtier 
was only incidental. It was because he was an 
able attorney that his services were in demand 
at Court, for the civil service was becoming less 
and less dominated by ecclesiastics ; laymen 
were proving that knowledge and ability were 
not the exclusive possession of a clerical class. 
He illustrated this tendency himself by de- 
livering a course of lectures on St. Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei in the Church of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, to an audience which included the rector, 
Grocyn, and many London citizens of import- 
ance. London was still so small that all 
interested would soon hear of and could easily 
attend the course of a lecturer who was ex- 
pounding the best known of the Doctors of the 
Church in the heart of the City. Unfortun- 
ately we know nothing of the contents of these 
lectures. - He shared the fascination of Augus- 


tine’s greatest work with many others and 
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speculation about the impression it made on 
him or its influence on his own writings is idle. 

In 1497 Erasmus came to England as the 
guest of his Paris pupil, Lord Mountjoy. It 
was inevitable that he should meet More if 
staying in London, for More’s interest in the 
New Learning was already well known. The 
two men had a great deal in common—scholar- 
ship, culture, doctrinal interests—and both were 
willing to sacrifice health and hopes of worldly 
advancement in order to pursue their favourite 
studies. The letters of Erasmus give a glow- 
ing account of one of the closest friendships of 
the period ; they provide the best descrip- 
tions of More’s character and family life, and 
prove how anxious both men were to devote 
their time to literary work without coming into 
contact more than they were obliged with the 
court and noble patrons. The pleasant story 
that they first met at dinner unknown to one 
another and, after a close argument, Erasmus 
exclaimed : “‘ You are either More or nobody,” 
to receive the reply: “‘ You are either Erasmus 
or else the devil,” is without adequate founda- 
tion. Neither is there any evidence that their 
mutual regard cooled in later years, In 1499 
they visited together the royal household where 
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they met Prince Henry and his two sisters. 
More had a Latin poem ready to present to the 
prince, who naturally also demanded one from 
Erasmus. This was not forthcoming, since 
Erasmus had been left in ignorance of the 
nature of the visit and therefore had nothing 
prepared. His promise to make amends pro- 
vided him with three days’ work. We shall 
return to Erasmus later, on his second visit to 
England, when both men had become more 
famous. 

It was not until 1504 that More made 
himself again prominent in public affairs. By 
this time he had become sufficiently well known 
to be elected a Member of Parliament, although 
the constituency which he represented is not 
stated. Henry VII, as a feudal monarch, 
demanded an “aid” of three-fifteenths for the 
marriage of his eldest daughter, Margaret, with 
James of Scotland. With Dudley as Speaker 
to facilitate the grant, he was much enraged 
when the Lower House only offered £40,000, 
a quarter of which would have to be excused. 
More seems to have been responsible for the 
resistance, apparently on the general ground 
that the King had already managed to accumu- 
late enough money to render so large an aid 
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unnecessary. ‘The details are a little obscure ; 
Roper says that a privy councillor “ brought 
word to the King out of the Parliament House 
that a beardless boy had disappointed all his 
purpose,” and that thereupon Henry imprisoned 
his father, Sir John More, in the Tower until 
he had paid £100. In any case More went 
abroad for a short time and returned to confine 
his attention for the rest of the reign exclusively 
to his regular legal work and to establishing 
his reputation with the citizens of London. 

The accession of Henry VIII, with a full 
exchequer and a profound conviction that the 
crown, to be powerful, must also be popular, 
made it possible for him to emerge once again, 
and he had reason to celebrate the coronation in 
verse. Already a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
his first public office was that of under-sheriff 
of the City of London (1510), one of the best 
stepping-stones to further distinction possible 
to a young lawyer. ‘The duties cannot have 
been very considerable, since he was fairly 
easily able to obtain leave to go abroad and to 
combine them with private practice, which 
produced an income of £400 a year, a sum 
comparable in purchasing power to that ob- 
tained by the most eminent of modern barristers, 
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His position at this time is adequately de- 
scribed by Erasmus. ‘‘ When he was still 
dependent on his practice, he thought more of 
his clients’ advantage than his own, and gave 
disinterested counsel to all: in most cases 
urging litigants to make up their quarrels and 
so avoid expense. If they would not hear 
him—for some people seem to enjoy law-suits— 
he showed them how to keep their expenses 
down. In the City of London, his birthplace, 
he has been for some years a judge in civil 
cases : an office which has little work (the court 
only sits on Thursday mornings till dinner- 
time) but confers great honour. No one has 
disposed of more cases than he, nor shown 
more honesty : indeed he usually remits the 
fees charged to litigants, three shillings de- 
posited by either side beforehand, a fixed sum 
which may not be exceeded. By such conduct 
he has made himself much beloved in the City.” 4 
His legal distinction was recognised at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1511 by his appointment as reader. 
His reputation was fast becoming European. 
He had visited Paris and Louvain in 1508 ; 
his friendship with Erasmus and the group of 
English humanists made him welcome wherever 


1 Trans. P. S. Allen. 
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he went. Wolsey, ever on the look-out for 
young men of outstanding ability, was already 
trying to persuade him to enter the King’s 
service, but more than common inducements 
were necessary. Unwilling to become a 
courtier, he could not resist service which was 
required of him in the interests of his city. In 
May, 1515, he left England with Tunstall, 
Richard Sampson, Sir Thomas Spinelly and 
John Clifford, all trusted servants of Wolsey, 
on a mission to Flanders. The growing fric- 
tion between the London merchants and those 
of the steelyard, together with interference 
with the wool-trade for political and dynastic 
purposes, had made some further arrangement 
with the Flemings imperative; hence the 
embassy to the young Archduke Charles. 
More describes his experiences in a letter 
written in the following February. ‘ Our 
embassy . . . was successful, though the affair 
was protracted longer than I wished. For 
although, when I left home, I scarcely expected 
to be away for two months, I spent more than 
six in that mission. When, therefore, I saw 
the business concluded for which I was myself 
sent, and nevertheless other matters arising 
which seemed to be leading to further delay, I 
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wrote at last to the Cardinal, and obtained leave 
to return, using for this purpose the mediation 
of Pace as well as other friends. For at that 
time he had not yet gone. But as I was re- 
turning, I met him unexpectedly at Gravelines, 
travelling in such haste that he had hardly time 
to exchange a greeting with me.... An 
ambassador’s position has never had any great 
charms for me ; indeed it does not seem to be 
so suitable for us laymen, as for you clergymen, 
who either have no wives and children, or find 
them wherever you go. When I am away, I 
have two households to maintain, one in Eng- 
land and another abroad. I received a liberal 
allowance from the king for the persons I took 
with me, but no account is taken of those whom 
I leave at home ; and although you know what 
a kind husband, what an indulgent father, what 
a considerate master I am, yet I have never 
been able to induce my family to go without 
food during my absence. Moreover, it is easy 
for princes to compensate the labours and ex- 
penses of clergymen by church preferment 
without putting themselves to any cost, while 
we laymen are not provided for so handsomely 
or so readily. Nevertheless, on my own re- 
turn I had a yearly pension offered me by the 
24 
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king, which whether one looked to the profit or 
honour of it, was not to be despised. This, 
however, I have hitherto refused, and shall, I 
think, continue to do so, because, if I took it, 
the place I now hold in the City, which I prefer 
to a higher office, would either have to be given 
up, or retained—much to my regret—with 
some offence to the citizens, who, if they had 
any question with the Government, as some- 
times happens, about their privileges, would 
have less confidence in me, as a paid pensioner 
of the King.” 4 

He found it possible, however, to accept the 
pension and continue in office at the same time. 
He resigned his position as under-sheriff in 
1519. Diplomatic procedure has always been 
notoriously slow, and it was during his absence 
on this embassy that the Usopia was begun. 
He also made good use of his opportunities of 
widening his circle of learned friends in Ant- 
werp, Bruges, and Brussels, and was especially 
attracted by Peter Gilles (Petrus Aegidius) 
(d. 1533) chief secretary at Antwerp and one 
of the great editors connected with the early 
days of printing, and Jerome Busleyden 


1 Epistles of Erasmus. ‘Trans. F. M. Nichols. II. pp: 
259, 260. 
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(d. 1517), a wealthy and influential ecclesiastic, 
and a powerful protagonist of the New 
Learning. More was now, in fact, thoroughly 
drawn into the whirlpool of current affairs. He 
had attracted the notice of the King, had become 
an outstanding figure among English scholars 
as well as being the first advocate of the day. 
Hence he was the natural person for the City 
to put forward in 1517 to stay the riot of 
London apprentices against the foreigners, 
later known as Evil May Day, because the 
rioters easily turned to indiscriminate plunder, 
and to hold an inquiry when the uproar had 
subsided. ‘The experience only confirmed in 
him that contempt for all merely popular de- 
monstrations which characterises most Tudor 
thinkers. With the Sweating Sickness raging 
in London, More was forced again to leave his 
family to go to Calais in a subordinate capacity, 
to arrange with French representatives some of 
the many difficult points that remained un- 
settled arising out of the wars. Little was 
accomplished, but the disputes dragged on 
over three months. Having so far traced the 
public career of More it is now time to turn to 
the more intimate personal details of his private 
life and character. 
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N addition to the conditions of the age 
enumerated above which made it possible 
for men of comparatively humble birth to rise 
to high office without entering the Church, 
More had singular advantages to help him on. 
Lawyers were essential to the Tudor monarchy 
and his early mastery of the details of English 
“law made office inevitable. Much as he dis- 
liked the atmosphere of eager personal com- 
petition that hung about public life, with its 
tendency to develop the worst side of men’s 
characters in the scramble for power, he must 
have realised that distinction at the bar would 
almost certainly lead to his employment by the 
King. Atthe present day a barrister who wins 
an important case against a rich corporation or 
a public authority stands a good chance of 
being employed by his former opponents for 
obvious motives, This is precisely what hap- 
pened to More. 
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A papal ship was detained at Southampton, 
whereupon, “‘ the Pope’s ambassador, by suit 
unto his grace, obtained that he might for his 
master the Pope have counsel learned and wise 
in the laws of this realm ; and the matter in his 
own presence (being himself a singular civilian) 
in some public place to be openly heard and 
discussed. At which time there could none 
in our law be found so meet to be of counsel 
with this ambassador as Sir Thomas More ; 
who could report to that ambassador in Latin 
all the reasons and arguments by the learned 
counsel on both sides alleged. Upon this the 
counsellors on either part, in presence of the 
Lord Chancellor and other judges in the Star 
Chamber, had audience accordingly. Where 
Sir Thomas More, not only declared to the 
ambassador the whole effect of all their opinions, 
but also in defence on the Pope’s side argued 
so learnedly himself, that both was the aforesaid 
forfeiture to the Pope restored, and himself, 
amongst all the hearers, for his upright and 
commendable demeanour therein, so greatly 
renowned, that for no entreaty would the King 
from henceforth be induced any longer to 
forbear his service.” 

Only a man of singular qualities could com- 
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bine such an amount of legal knowledge with 
the real classical scholarship that Henry VIII, 
the patron of the Humanists, knew how to 
appreciate. More joined to great personal 
ability and a tenacious memory an exceptional 
capacity for industry and application. He was 
one of those men of restless energy, apparently 
able to do with much less sleep than his fellows, 
snatching moments for study from his meals and 
from the night, incapable of idleness or self- 
indulgence. He was later reported to allow 
himself only four or five hours sleep, and that 
on bare boards, and to rise at two in the 
morning, although we know from a passage in 
his Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation that 
he was also accustomed to sleep after his 
mid-day meal. 

None the less, his activity and dispatch were 
amazing. “* While I do daily bestow my time 
about law matters ; some to plead, some to hear, 
some as arbitrator with mine award to deter- 
mine, some as umpire or judge with my sen- 
tence finally to discuss ; while I go one way to 
see and visit my friend, another way about mine 
own private affairs ; while I spend almost all 
the day abroad among others, and the residue 
at home among my own ; I leave to myself, 
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I mean to my book, no time. For when I am 
come home, I must gossip with my wife, chat 
with my children, and talk with my servants. 
All the which things I reckon and account 
among business, for as much as they must of 
necessity be done . . . unless a man will be a 
stranger in his own house. . . . And all this 
while have I spoken no word of sleep, nor yet 
of meat, which among a great number doth 
waste no less time than doth sleep, wherein 
almost all half the lifetime of man creepeth 
away. I therefore do win and get only that 
time which I steal from sleep and meat.” 

To the end he remained an omnivorous 
reader, and his erudition was notorious among 
his contemporaries ; such learning in a lay- 
man, familiar in Italy since the time of Dante, 
was almost unknown north of the Alps. He 
knew the contents of the Vulgate almost as 
well as Bunyan knew the Authorised Version 
of the Bible and seems to have read widely in 
the writings of the early Fathers, especially 
Augustine. He quotes from Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, 
Eusebius (whom his daughter Margaret was 
later to translate into Latin), Basil, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Gregory, Bede, Anselm, 
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and several others. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that he had done more than 
read many of these in extracts or in the citations - 
that could be found in such a commentary as that 
of Nicholas de Lyra which we know he studied. 

His Latin style, while not equal to that of 
Erasmus for expressiveness, or to that of many 
Italian scholars for close adherence to the 
classical originals, shows that he was well 
acquainted with the best prose-writers of Rome, 
Cicero and Sallust being his especial favourites. 
His Latin poems are full of reminiscences of 
Virgil and Horace, and he shared the marked 
taste of his century for Plautus, Terence and 
Seneca. In Greek he was acquainted with the 
Anthology, Plato, and Lucian (whose Dialogues 
he translated with Erasmus), and he several 
times notes the difficulty of finding Latin forms 
for Greek words. As he grew older his interest 
in the classics seems to have declined in pro- 
portion as his taste for theological controversy 
grew. Never an exact scholar, nor one as 
devoted to the niceties of scholarship as Erasmus 
or Budé, he managed to gain the friendship 
and respect of the learned men of Europe, who 
were not easily to be deceived with a thin 
varnish of culture. 
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Soon after More came of age and had been 
called to the bar he showed how strongly he 
felt the appeal that the monastic ideal could 
make to a genuinely religious soul. “ He 
gave himself to devotion and prayer in the 
Charterhouse of London, religiously! living 
there without vow about four years.” He was 
saturated with the belief that the best life was 
that of the cloister and that all the delights of 
the flesh were temptations sent to lure him from 
the path heavenward. Hence his attraction to 
the Carthusians, the best and purest, because 
the strictest and least numerous, of the great 
monastic orders, with their proud boast, nulla 
reformatio quia nulla deformatio. Wence also 
his austerities, his fasting, his self-flagellation 
with knotted cords which he practised secretly 
all his life and the shirt of hair that he always 
wore next his skin even though the perpetual 
irritation sometimes drew blood. However, 
he made no ostentation about the latter, but 
rather always showed great anxiety to hide it 
even from his family; only his favourite 
daughter, Margaret, knew about it and was 
allowed to wash it for him. Yet he never made 
his profession as a monk, nor entered the 


1 In the sense in which “a religious”? =a monk. 
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Franciscan Order, to which he was also inclined, 
nor even received minor orders. 

Erasmus says categorically that he chose 
rather to be a chaste husband than an impure 
priest, a statement which should be placed side 
by side with More’s own remarks about priests’ 
wives, quoted above, and with the frank admis- 
sions in his writings of the current moral laxity 
of the clergy. The evil lives of individual 
clergymen in no way diminished his respect for 
the office that they held ; he deplored the easy 
ordinations that were the rule, and always 
showed a singular reverence for the preroga- 
tives of the parish priest. At a time when 
public opinion was turned sharply against 
benefit of clergy he defended in print their most 
indefensible privileges. The meanest priest 
was more worthy of reverence than the best 
laymen; and Sir Thomas More sang in the choir, 
and even acted occasionally as server and 
crucifer in the parish church of Chelsea which 
he loved so well. His humility and anxious 
care to fulfil to the best of his ability all the rites 
and ceremonies demanded by the Church, 
caused more than one protest. ‘‘ The Duke 
(of Norfolk) coming on a time to Chelsea to 
dine with him, fortuned to find him at the 
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church singing in the choir, with a surplice on 
his back ; to whom after service, as they went 
home together arm in arm, the Duke said, 
‘ God’s body, God’s body, my Lord Chancellor, 
a parish clerk, a parish clerk! You dishonour 
the King and his office!’ ‘ Nay,’ quoth Sir 
Thomas More, smiling upon the Duke, ‘ your 
Grace may not think that the King, your master 
and mine, will with me for serving of God his 
master be offended, or thereby count his office 
dishonoured.’’’ He was constant in prayer, 
building himself an oratory away from his house 
where he was wont sometimes to pass the whole 
day in solitary meditation and devotion. Yet 
none the less it is clear that he owed his pro- 
motion to the marked wave of anti-clericalism 
that was sweeping over the country and which 
made the position of clerics in high office seem 
intolerable: the King, as always, bowed to 
the manifest will of the people. 

It was probably in January, 1505, that More 
married Jane Colt. He had had some earlier 
innocuous love affairs and sentiment dominated 
his marriage as little as it did most marriages of 
the sixteenth century. His father had likened 
the choosing of a wife to picking an eel out of a 
bag full of snakes and eels, seven snakes to one 
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eel, the inevitable result of making matrimony 
mainly a financial speculation. More himself, 
while staying at his future father-in-law’s house 
at Netherhall, in Essex, was most attracted by 
the second of the three daughters whom he 
found there, “for that he thought her the 
fairest and best favoured, yet when he considered 
that it would be both great grief and some shame 
also to the eldest to see her younger sister pre- 
ferred before her in marriage, he then, of a 
certain pity, framed his fancy toward her, and 
soon after married her.” She was quite 
young, perhaps only seventeen, so that he 
was able to teach her after his own fashion 
both letters and music. She seems, after a 
little paternal persuasion, to have proved an 
apt pupil. 

He took her to London, to a house in Buck- 
lersbury, in the Parish of St. Stephen, Wall- 
brook, where they lived until her death in 1g1t. 
She bore him four children, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, Cecily and John, and all the evidence 
suggests that these years were in many ways the 
happiest of his married life. From Holbein’s 
sketches and Erasmus’s notice we can construct 
a fairly accurate picture of the man himself. 


The younger Holbein indeed had good reason 
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to put his best work into the celebrated picture 
of the family at Chelsea (of which only a rough 
sketch has survived) for he owed More a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude, not only for patron- 
age, but also for introductions which made his 
English visit a profitable one. More was only 
of moderate height, with reddish-brown hair, 
blue-grey eyes and an open, attractive face. 
Habit had made him walk with one shoulder 
raised above the other and his gown awry, a 
style that was imitated by others, much as some 
junior naval officers of the present day affect 
the tilt of the cap characteristic of a certain 
popular admiral. A penetrating and clear 
voice completed his physical characteristics. 
He was, in fact, chiefly remarkable for the 
force of his personality. He had a genius for 
friendship : he was one of those men who seem 
made for society, a brilliant controversialist, 
always considerate of the feelings of his friends, 
and always preferring lucid reasoning to dog- 
matising. But what most marked him out 
among his contemporaries was the shrewd 
mother-wit that never failed. He showed this 
not only in his daily intercourse, but also on the 
bench. On one occasion a certain Tubbe filed 
a frivolous petition and More turned the name 
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of the petitioner at the top of the paper into 
“A tale of a tubbe.” The solicitor hurried to 
his client with the bill without examining 
the addition, to return crestfallen. 

Again, when in Bruges in 1521, a certain 
vainglorious university doctor had offered 
publicly to dispute with all comers on any sub- 
ject that they liked to name. More sent a 
message that one of the English suite would 
accept the challenge and invited a disputation 
upon a complicated technicality of English 
common law, “‘ 4u averia carucae capta in 
withernamtio sunt irreplegibilia’’—whether beasts 
of the plough taken in withernam are incapable 
of being replevied. ‘The Fleming, of course, 
could not understand one word of this law- 
Latin and had to admit defeat. Perhaps while 
on the same embassy he ‘‘ happened to dine 
amongst many strangers of divers countries ; 
and amongst other discourses of table-talk, a 
question was moved of the diversity of the lan- 
guages, each man praising his own for the best. 
They concluded English to be the worst of all. 
* Nay, soft,’ said Sir Thomas, *‘ ... by your 
leave, I must needs speak a word in defence of 
my language ; and by good reason I will show 
it nothing inferior to any of yours. ... Now 
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let any man here speak any sentence in his own 
language, and you shall hear me dialect and 
pronounce it as well as himself.’ And so they 
did. And without difficulty or difference he 
performed his promise. ‘Now will I speak 
but three words, and I durst jeopard a wager, 
that none here shall pronounce it after me. 
Thwarts thwackit him with a thwiitle?! And 
no man there could pronounce it.”? It was 
such harmless jests as these seasoning the 
wisdom of his discourses, that made his company 
so eminently desired by the highest in the 
land. 

His high and noble nature was equally serene 
in prosperity and adversity. Of almost fem- 
inine sensitiveness, his honesty was inflexible 
and his humility genuine and unaffected. In 
an age when courtiers and public officials were 
notorious for their greed and selfish indifference; 
he set an example of judicial incorruptibility 
which the only Lord Chancellor who has sur- 
passed him in learning, Francis Bacon, would 
have done well to imitate. And every day as 
he passed through the court of the King’s 


1 Thwittle = whittle, a butcher’s knife. 


Anon. Life 1599; in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. II. roo. 
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Bench to take his seat in the Chancery, if his 
father happened to be already in his place, he 
openly knelt down and asked his blessing. No 
one was more anxious to avoid mere Court 
favour. Yet he must early have realised that 
the best legal prizes lay in the gift of the Crown 
and have looked forward to the time when he 
should himself become a judge. 

When he protested his conscious unworthi- 
ness for high office, he was judging rather by 
his own ideals than by the standard of his 
fellows: only thus can we absolve him from 
the charge of nolo episcopari. 

The fact was that he could not easily tear 
himself away from his family. When _ his 
“dear little wife’ died in 1511, he married a 
second time, apparently within a month of her 
death. His choice fell on a widow, Mrs. 
Alice Middleton, who had one daughter of her 
own. He required an efficient housekeeper 
who could look after his young children, and 
as he obtained what he required he ought to 
have been satisfied. She was neither young 
nor beautiful, had a sharp tongue, and 
could assume an offensive manner. But another 
young wife and a second family might easily 
have been disastrous even with such a husband. 
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Most of our information about her comes from 
Erasmus, who in this respect was not an im- 
partial witness. Himself nominally an Augus- 
tinian monk, irrevocably vowed to celibacy and 
devoted solely to learning, he had little sym- 
pathy with the domestic details of family life. 
More’s second wife seems to have done her 
best ; she was economical, capable, a good 
mother to his children, and willing, then late 
in life, to try to learn music to please her 
husband. It was hardly fair for Erasmus, who 
had the most exquisite and delicate taste for 
good food, well-cooked and daintily served, and 
who expected a great deal of personal attention, 
to grumble if Lady More occasionally showed 
herself more anxious than her husband for his 
departure. 

More and Erasmus had a great deal that 
they could profitably discuss, and a whole 
world of intellectual interests in common, and 
More appears at his best while under the in- 
fluence of his friend’s large and adequate views 
of church and state. It is easy to understand 
that More’s wife was jealous of this stranger 
who caused her so much trouble, occupied so 
much of her husband’s attention, and talked so 
wittily and attractively in a tongue that she 
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- could not understand. She was worldly-wise, 
ambitious, proud and energetic. Her husband 
trusted her judgment about household affairs 
implicitly, and her presence must have helped 
to prevent him from becoming a recluse. 
Harpsfeld, who elaborated Roper’s life about 
1555, admits that “ somewhat indeed he stood 
in awe of her,” and gives the following story 
as typical. ‘‘ This wife, when she saw that 
Sir Thomas had no great list greatly to get 
upward in the world, neither would labour for 
office of authority, and besides that he forsook 
a right worshipful room when it was offered 
him, she fell in hand with him and asked : 
‘What will you do that ye list not to put forth 
yourself as other folks do? Will you sit 
still by the fire and make goslings in the ashes 
with a stick, as children do? Would God that 
I were a man, and look what I would do.’ 
‘Why, wife,’ quoth her husband, ‘ what would 
youdo?’ ‘What? By God, go forward with 
the best. For, as my mother was wont to say 
(God have mercy on her soul) it is ever better 
to rule than to be ruled. And therefore, by 
God, I would not, I warrant you, be so foolish 
to be ruled when I might rule.’ ‘ By my troth, 
wife,’ quoth her husband, ‘ in this I daresay you 
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say truth, for I never found you willing to be 
ruled as yet.’ ” 

In 1524 More bought land in Chelsea and 
built himself a house there. To picture Chel- 
sea as the country village it was then, a consider- 
able effort of imagination is necessary on the 
part of those who know it to-day. We must 


“ Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town ; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 
And dream of London, small, and white, and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green... .” 


There were there Margaret and her husband, 
William Roper, Elizabeth, who later married 
William Daunce, Cecily, married before 1523 
to Giles Heron, one of her father’s wards, and 
a son, John More. The latter has been sup- 
posed, on rather insufficient grounds, to have 
been of a weak intellect. At any rate, he learnt 
to write elegant Latin prose and was later com- 
plimented by Erasmus and Grynaeus, the 
celebrated editor of Plato and an old friend of 
his father. He married Anna Cresacre in 
1529 and had issue. 

Also included in Holbein’s picture are 
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- More’s father, Margaret Giggs, a near rela- 
tion, John Harris, his secretary, and Henry 
Pattenson, the fool. The picture, or rather the 
outline sketch of it, preserved at Basle, suggests 
several reflections. There is a monkey de- 
picted in the rear, for More was extremely fond 
of all kinds of animals and birds and kept many 
pets in his home. The fool, who must have 
had a difficult task in the household from whence 
emanated the Praise of Folly, was decidedly 
appreciated by More, who finally managed to 
find him a place among the servants of the Lord 
Mayor. The two younger girls both hold 
books. More shared the views of Erasmus and 
his master, Plato, on the subject of the educa- 
tion of women. He took the greatest care to 
have them instructed by the best masters—John 
Clement, William Gunnell or Gonell, a well- 
known figure at Cambridge, Nicholas Kratzer, 
Richard Hyrde, John Harris, and others, and 
constantly occupied himself with supervising 
their work. The current theory was still that 
the place for women was in the home and that 
learned women had no place in the body politic. 
To some extent, although, of course, only for 
the wealthy classes, this was overthrown by the 
Renaissance ideal of the maximum development 
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of individual capacity. Margaret Roper could 
more than hold her own with Lady Jane Grey 
or the Princess Elizabeth herself, and her 
classical knowledge was celebrated in her 
day. 

The children wrote letters to their father in 
Latin and he replied in the same language, a 
practice which shows how strongly he felt the 
value of this international medium of communi- 
cation. From the court he wrote them such 
intimate letters as the following :—‘‘ Thomas 
More to his whole school, greeting. See how 
compendious a salutation I have found, thus 
saving time and paper, which otherwise would 
have been wasted in greeting each of you separ- 
ately by name. In this my labour would have 
been fruitless since, although you are all dear 
to me by some special pet-name, which could 
not be omitted in a full greeting, no one is 
dearer to me by any title than by that of scholar. 
Your application to learning almost binds me 
closer to you than the ties of our relationship. I 
am glad that Mr. Drew has returned safe and 
sound, for, as you know, I was anxious 
about him. If I did not love you so well I 
should almost envy you such happiness in 
having so many and such teachers. I think, 
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however, that Mr. Nicholas is no longer neces- 
sary, for you have learnt all that he can teach 
about astronomy. In this I hear you are so 
far advanced that you can not only point out 
the pole-star and the dog-star and other notable 
celestial objects, but also, among the principal 
and foremost of them, tell the sun from the 
moon, a sure token of a profound and complete 
astrologer. Magnify then this new and won- 
derful science of yours by which you can thus 
ascend to the stars. Yet while intently gazing 
on them consider meanwhile that this holy time 
of Lent gives you warning, and that good and 
holy poem of Boethius rings in your ears by 
which you are taught to bring your mind also 
to heaven, lest while your body is raised up- 
wards, your soul looks down to the earth and 
reaches the level of the beasts. Farewell all 
my dear ones.’’ 

More’s own interest in and knowledge of 
astronomy was considerable. He shared this 
at this time with the King, who would “ in the 
night have him up into the leads there to con- 
sider with him the diversities, courses, motions 
and other operations of the stars and planets.”’ 
At Chelsea there was always a ready welcome 
for learned men; his house was frequented 
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by the best scholars of the day, for he preferred 
disputing with thinkers to any ostentatious 
luxury, and was personally the most abstemious 
of men. His children could not complain of 
lack of opportunity of acquiring knowledge. 
Yet it must have needed a good deal of tact 
to manage them all. The personality of the 
head of the house smoothed away all diffi- 
culties, so that, in spite of semi-monastic rules, 
regular family devotions, and rigid separation 
of the men from the women servants, it was a 
model of excellence. His efforts were gallantly 
seconded by his daughter Margaret, whose 
constant devotion and happy unselfishness of 
character made her his favourite. Perhaps 
her marriage, while quite young, with William 
Roper, was the only love match of the 
family ; certainly Roper was a suspected 
Lutheran and not of very wealthy parentage, 
both of which factors would tell against his 
chances. For More was a shrewd business 
man, no miser or spendthrift but a cautious 
lawyer. We shall entirely mistake his char- 
acter if we regard him as a zealot ; his was the 
force of quiet conviction ; he was to show that 
he had gauged the extent of the King’s power 
more accurately than most, and, unlike Thomas 
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~ Cromwell, hid his knowledge from his master. 
In politics he sat on the fence until he could 
no longer do so without sacrificing what he 
believed to be the truth. He had too great a 
regard for his own life to throw it away until 
deliberate choice should make this necessary. 
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N 1518 More was sworn a member of the 

Privy Council. Membership of the Tudor 
Council was far from being the merely honorary 
office it became later. The Council controlled 
the whole of the administration of the kingdom, 
sent out circular letters to keep in touch with 
the local government carried on by the Justices 
of the Peace and generally interfered in any 
matter, however small, which seemed to concern 
the King or the State. The King in Council 
inherited a jurisdiction as extensive as it was 
vague ; in some respects the powers were 
almost coterminous with those of the King in 
Parliament, for Parliament was still regarded 
primarily as a High Court and concerned rather 
with details than with principles. Tudor 
privy councillors had to work hard,and More’s 
appointment marks the beginning of his inti- 
mate connection with the King that was to result 
in his downfall. This intimacy was strengthened 
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_ by his nomination as a Master of Requests 
in the same year. ‘The creation of this office 
was the inevitable result of the differentiation 
caused by increased business. ‘The great 
multitude of petitions presented to Henry VII 
on his progresses by persons claiming that 
poverty or local influence or legal technicali- 
ties had deprived them of justice, had caused 
the king to create an officer for examining these 
petitions, and ultimately a court of requests 
grew as naturally out of the jurisdiction assumed 
by the King’s Council as did the Court of the 
Star Chamber. It was essentially a poor man’s 
court, accessible all the year round, judging 
civil causes with a summary procedure. In 
1518 the Masters of Requests still had to 
follow the King’s Court; they had not yet 
become absolutely fixed at Westminster, hence 
Henry could enjoy More’s company to the full. 

To the end of his life More regarded the 
King with the reverence and affection that seem 
to have been almost universal among his sub- 
jects. At this time Henry seems hardly to 
have realised the power that lay within the 
grasp of the crown; he knew that his per- 
_ sonality dominated every assembly, partly owing 
to his physical advantages—like Bismarck, he 
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towered head and shoulders over his fellows !1— 
but the lawyers had not yet taught him, what 
More knew, how easily he could make his will 
supreme. As he told Cromwell in 1532: 
‘You are now entered into the service of a 
most noble, wise and liberal Prince ; if you will 
follow my poor advice, you shall, in giving 
counsel to his Grace, ever tell him what he 
ought to do, but never tell him what he is able 
to do, so shall you show yourself a true faithful 
servant and a right worthy councillor. For 
if the Lion knew his own strength, hard were it 
for any man to rule him.” More was never 
dazzled by success, partly because it came to him 
unsought, and he therefore never either over- 
estimated the security of his position or relied 
upon the permanency of the King’s favour. 
Henry VIII was a supreme egotist, willing the 
end and then manufacturing the means, entirely 
indifferent to the fate of those who stood in his 
way. Wolsey, More, Thomas Cromwell, were 
alike in this respect ; the King delighted in 
their society and employed them to carry out 
his wishes ; then, when no longer useful, 
they were cast off with little compunction or 


1'When the King walked with More in his garden at 
Chelsea he is described as “‘ holding his arm about his neck.” 
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remorse. The King had eaten the oyster and 
could throw away the shell. So, when Roper 
congratulated his father-in-law on the obvious 
affection shown towards him by the King, More 
replied calmly, ‘I thank our Lord I find his 
Grace my very good Lord indeed, and I do 
believe he doth as singularly favour me as any 
subject within this realm. Howbeit, son 
Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause to be 
proud thereof. For if my head would win him 
a castle in France, it should not fail to go.” 
His learning was at least considerable enough 
to induce the King to take him in his train on 
progress, especially when visiting either uni- 
versity, where More answered the university 
orators in appropriate Latin. His interest in 
both Oxford and Cambridge was considerable, 
and they both elected him High Steward 
(Oxford, 1524 ; Cambridge, 1525). He was 
also able to take an important share in the estab- 
lishment of the new learning there. It is 
necessary to remember that the battle between 
the old scholastic and the new humanist educa- 
tion was being fought out in his lifetime, and 
that the few defenders of Greek ransacked the 
vocabulary of derogatory abuse in order to 
overthrow their enemies. While entering a 
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caveat against the custom of accepting Eras- 
mus’s diatribes as the literal truth about the 
medieval ideal of learning, we must recognise 
that he and More in this respect had their eyes 
fixed upon the stars. The tale told by Conrad 
Heresbach may introduce Erasmus’s famous 
letter on the subject. ‘‘ Thomas, Scotus, Bona- 
ventura,” say the enemies of letters, “ the subtle, 
seraphic, irrefragable doctors, were content 
without Greek, why should we be wiser than 
they? These languages have filled the world 
with heresies. Not long since I heard a monk 
declaiming ina church. ‘ Of late,’ says he, ‘a 
new language has been discovered, called Greek, 
Beware of it, it is the mother of all these heresies, 

In this language a book has been pub- 
lished, now in all men’s hands, called the New 
Testament, a book full of toads and vipers.’ 
He went on to say that another language was 
springing up, called Hebrew ; ‘ they who learn 
this become Jews.’’”’! 

The defenders of Duns Scotus at Oxford 
assumed the name of Trojans in opposition to 
the Greeks, and looked like winning the day, 
when the King interfered. ‘“‘ England,” wrote 

1 Quoted in Ascham Scholemaster. Ed. J. E. B. Mayor, 
1868, p. 248, 
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Erasmus in 1519,! ‘“‘ has two celebrated univer- 
sities, Cambridge and Oxford. Greek is taught 
at both, but at Cambridge without disturbance, 
as its school is under the governance of John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, a divine not only 
in learning but in life. At Oxford, on the 
other hand, when 4 young scholar of rare attain- 
ments lectured in Greek with much success, a 
barbarian began in an address to the people to 
rave against Greek learning with great and 
vehement abuse. ‘The King, however, who is 
a patron of literature and himself not unlearned, 
being then in the neighbourhood, and hearing 
of the case through More and Pace, gave order, 
that all who desired might embrace Greek 
studies. So all those brawlers were silenced. 
. .. Hear another story of a piece with this, 
A certain divine, preaching at court before the 
same King, began no less impudently than 
blockishly to rant against Greek and the 
new interpreters. Pace looked towards the 
King, to see how he took it ; who by and by 
smiled pleasantly at Pace. Sermon ended, the 
divine was sent for, and More appointed to 
defend Greek against him. The King was 

1 Brasmi epistole. Ed. Allen, iii., p. 546. ‘Translation 


by Mayor, op. cit., p. 245. 
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pleased to be present at the disputation. When 
More had spoken at length and with great 
eloquence, and now all awaited the divine’s 
reply, he fell straightway on his knees, begging 
pardon and excusing his fault on the plea, that 
during his sermon a spirit had possessed him to 
speak against the Greek language. Then said 
the King: ‘ This spirit was not Christ’s, but 
the spirit of folly.” He then asked, ‘ Had he 
not read any work of Erasmus?’ (For the 
King had marked that he had aimed some shafts 
at me.) ‘No.’ ‘A plain proof,’ replied the 
King, ‘ of sottishness, to condemn what you 
have not read.’ On this our divine, ‘ I have 
read one thing, called Moria.’ Here Pace 
broke in, ‘ A fit argument, your Grace, for this 
reader.’ Lastly, the divine bethought him of 
another emthymene, to palliate his offence. ‘I 
the less distaste Greek, because it is derived 
from the Hebrew.’ The King, amazed at the 
man’s rare folly, bade him begone ; but on the 
condition that he should never come back to 
preach at court.” 

More’s letter to the University of Oxford is 
too long to quote. He enumerated the events 
that had happened, complained of deliberate 
attempts to persecute the new scholarship, and 
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asked them for the sake of their own credit to 
cease. Cambridge had shown itself favourable 
to Greek, and Oxford must not fall behind. 
This was followed by a letter from the King 
which finally ended the disturbance, and Wolsey 
was able to start a professorship of Greek in the 
next year. : 

More’s journeys with the King took him, in 
1520, to the famous Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Henry VIII was determined, at all costs, to 
demonstrate to Europe his personal superiority 
to Francis I. The meetings of kings in the 
sixteenth century were always of considerable 
diplomatic import, and it was essential that the 
King of England should not appear overseas 
like a penniless adventurer as Maximilian had 
done. He knew full well, in spite of Wolsey’s 
magnificent efforts to maintain peace with 
France, that English interests demanded an 
alliance or at least a working agreement with 
the Emperor Charles V, who controlled the 
Flemish wool trade: hence the affectionate 
meeting of the two sovereigns was only the 
most expensive of shams. ‘The staging of the 
conference was merely a testimony to the en- 
during qualities of the tradition of chivalry 
which had dominated so much of the court and 
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diplomatic procedure of the fifteenth century. 
The pomp and pageantry, endless feasting and 
tournaments, courtiers carrying ‘‘ their manors 
on their backs,” could have made little appeal 
to the abstemious More. He managed to see 
Erasmus and to be introduced to the first 
scholar in France, Guillaume Budé, with whom 
he exchanged an amicable correspondence. 
Budé, like More, was a layman, but was prim- 
arily a humanist and university professor, the 
author of the first scientific treatise on Roman 
coinage, the De Asse. 

Next year More was again in France on a 
mission for Wolsey, visiting Calais and Bruges, 
acting as the go-between of Cardinal and King, 
returning in time to welcome the Emperor to 
England with an eloquent Latin oration. 
Henry was always chary in his distribution of 
titles, and it was not until this year, 1521, that 
he was knighted, when he was also made Under- 
treasurer, an exchequer office that was more or 
less a sinecure, and was given land to maintain 
the new dignity. He had by now become so 
trusted a servant of Wolsey and the King that 
when Parliament met in 1523—the only Par- 
liament Wolsey dared call during the last 
fourteen years of his power—he was nominated 
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Speaker. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons was definitely expected to act as the 
agent of the crown and, so far as the granting of 
money was concerned, he was successful ; he 
managed to push through the business in spite 
of the hostility of the City to the Cardinal. 
Roper occupies a disproportionate amount of 
his brief memoir with this Parliament, and, 
writing under Mary, could afford to give free 
play to his own dislike of Wolsey. Tudor 
writers never hesitated to put speeches into the 
mouths of historical characters which were not 
intended to show more than the general drift 
of their opinions. The days of verbatim re- 
porting were not yet. Hence, though we can 
well believe that More made a formal speech 
expressing his unworthiness of the office of 
Speaker, asking for the usual liberties for him- 
self and the House, it is difficult, in face of the 
actual letters that passed between him and 
Wolsey, to accept the story of their open hos- 
tility. Wolsey came to the House of Commons 
with his usual accompaniments of mace, pillars, 
poleaxes, crosses, hat and great seal, symbols of 
his offices in Church and State, and his questions 
were answered through the Speaker instead of 
by individual members. 
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Perhaps there was a moment of friction, but 
nothing more than this, and there is not the 
least need to suppose that Wolsey wanted to 
send him on an embassy to Spain “ for the re- 
vengement of his displeasure.’’ More, however, 
managed to persuade the King to let him stay 
in England and, by taking less pains to make his 
conversation and manner attractive, was able 
to spend more time with his family. It is easy 
to understand that he and Wolsey had differ- 
ences, since by temperament and interests they 
were almost necessarily opposed, and the 
Cardinal might well be jealous of the man who 
seemed to be usurping his hold over the King’s 
mind. Further, More was the hope of the 
anti-clerical party who were growing in strength 
and numbers every day, while Wolsey was daily 
becoming more unpopular and merely depen- 
dent upon the King’s will. 

More’s only other brush with the Cardinal 
that has been reported was equally innocuous. 
Wolsey proposed to the Council the creation of 
a supreme Constable of the Kingdom. More 
successfully spoke in opposition and the Car- 
dinal turned on him in anger saying, “ Are you 
not ashamed, Mr. More, being the last in place 
and dignity, to dissent from so many noble and 
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prudent men? You show yourself a foolish 
councillor.” ‘Thanks be to God,” was the 
prompt retort, “that his royal Highness has 
but one fool in his Council.” 

European politics took a new turn in 125 ; 
in the February of that year Francis I. had been 
taken prisoner at “Pavia; alliance with the 
Emperor, who had an amenable Pope in 
Clement VII, was no longer supremely neces- 
sary for England, and More was employed in 
arranging the terms of a truce with France. On 
the death of Sir Richard Wingfield in July of 
the same year, More was appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, an administrative 
and judicial office of considerable importance, 
since Lancaster as a Palatinate was governed 
almost as a separate kingdom. He was by 
now a considerable landowner, High Steward 
of both Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
and able to maintain a considerable household. 
Foreign observers were already noting this 
simple knight as one of the most influential men 
in the kingdom. During the three years 1525, 
1526, and 1527, More was constantly em- 
ployed in negotiations with France. It is 
hardly necessary to describe these, for he was 
not responsible for Wolsey’s policy and in any 
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case the eclipse of Francis I. had placed the 
Emperor in so powerful a position that England, 
now no longer able to supply ample gold, 
counted for little. English interests were not 
seriously affected either by the Holy League or 
by the League of Cognac, for English armed 
interference could make but little difference. 
Charles negotiated the Treaty of Madrid and 
married Isabella of Portugal in the same year 
(1526), while the Turks won a great victory 
over the Hungarians at Mohacs because no 
European sovereign would trust his neighbour 
not to take advantage of any attempt of advance 
against the infidel. In 1527, Rome was 
sacked and the Pope left practically a prisoner 
in the hands of the Emperor. In such a com- 
bination of circumstances foreign affairs could 
safely be left to the laborious and cautious 
More ; Wolsey was no longer indispensable. 
Little mention has so far been made of 
religion, yet religious questions bulked very 
largely in the history of the early half of the 
sixteenth century. folitics and religion were 
inextricably mingled ; questions of doctrine 
easily became questions of political expediency, 
the more so since Julius II had made the 
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monarchy. Charles V had only been pre- 
vented from being more powerful than the 
united forces of Henry: VIII and Francis I 
by the fact that Luther had split the Empire in 
twain. In 1517 the famous ninety-five theses 
had been nailed on the door of the Castle 
church at Wittenberg, and by 1520, when 
Luther burned the Papal bull, Lutheranism had 
spread to England and was already being freely 
discussed by advanced Cambridge students. 
More, whose name has been coupled with 
those of Erasmus and Colet, both his friends 
and the latter his confessor, as the Oxford 
Reformers, had no sympathy with the new 
German ideas which seemed to be filling the 
void left by the submergence of Lollardy. 
The Church must reform herself from within ; 
violent onslaughts by an obscure, excommuni- 
cated professor at a very new university were 
only likely to impede the work. 

More’s own theological contributions will be 
considered under the heading of his writings ; 
meanwhile, in May 1521, just before Luther’s 
appearance at the Diet of Worms, Henry VIII 
answered the latter’s Babylonish Captivity by a 
pamphlet entitled Defensio Septem Sacramen- 
torum, by which he qualified for the title of 
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Defender of the Faith. The King was a good 
scholar with a decided taste for theology, and it 
is fairly clear that the Defence was substantially 
his own work, although More gave some help 
and may have drawn up the table of contents. 
This was made a cause of offence when he was 
inthe Tower ; he was openly charged with 
having “ by his subtle, sinister, slights, most 
unnaturally procured and provoked the King 

. to set forth a book of assertion of Seven 
Sacraments, and in maintenance of the Pope’s 
authority.” His answer was conclusive. “I 
was never procurer nor counsellor of his 
Majesty thereunto, but after that it was finished, 
by his Grace’s appointment, and consent of the 
makers of the same, only a sorter out and 
placer of the principal matters therein con- 
tained ; wherein, when I found the Pope’s 
authority highly advanced, and with strong 
arguments mightily defended, I said unto his 
Grace, ‘I must put your Grace in remembrance 
of one thing, and that is, the Pope (as your 
Grace knoweth) is a Prince as you are, and in 
league with all other Christian Princes, that 
may hereafter so fall out, that your Grace and 
he may vary upon some points of the league, 


whereupon may grow some breach of amity and 
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_ war between you both ; I think it best therefore, 
that that place be amended, and his authority 
more slenderly touched ;’ ‘Nay’ (quoth 
his Grace), ‘ that it shall not, we are so much 
bounden unto the See of Rome, that we cannot 
do too much honour unto it.’ Then did I 
put further him in remembrance of the statute 
of Praemunire, whereby a good part of the 
Pope’s pastoral cure here was pared away. To 
that answered his Highness, ‘* Whatsoever 
impediment be to the contrary, we will set 
forth that authority to the uttermost. For 
we have received from that See our Crown 
Imperial,’ which till his Grace with his own 
mouth told it me, I never heard of before. ” 
The answer to the King’s book was couched 
in terms of the coarsest abuse of which Luther 
was master. Current controversies were al- 
most invariably conducted in this vein, even at 
a much later date, as Milton’s attacks on Hall, 
Salmasius, and More’s own namesake bear 
witness, argument and foul epithets being 
mixed indiscriminately. Henry VIII deputed 
More to reply, which he did under the pseu- 
donym of Guillelmus Rosseus. He adopts 
the usual scholastic method, as in his later 
English works, of quoting a paragraph of his 
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opponent’s work and then refuting or com- 
menting upon it. The book has never been 
translated and is chiefly known by Bishop 
Atterbury’s remark that ‘it gave the author 
no other reputation but that of having the best 
knack of any man in Europe at calling bad 
names in good Latin.” It must suffice here 
to say that the language was the language of the 
age and that the arguments used were the 
commonplaces of the early controversialists. 
It is only the names of Luther, Henry, and More 
that save the book from complete oblivion. 
Henry VIII had good reason for setting 
forth the Papal authority to the uttermost. 
The divorce question had been raised. We 
are at one of the turning points of English 
history and one that has always been recognised 
as such. The literature of the subject is 
enormous and it seems unlikely that the dis- 
covery of any new document can seriously alter 
the general complexion of the matter. It was 
of the first importance to the dynasty and to the 
kingdom that Henry should have a legitimate 
male heir to succeed him. ‘The alternative was 
civil war, bloody and prolonged, to be ended 
probably by foreign intervention. By 1527, 
it had become practically certain that Catharine 
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could bear him no more children. Child- 
lessness was the divine punishment promised 
in Leviticus for him who married his brother’s 
wife, and Henry had fallen in love with Anne 
Boleyn. The details of the matter troubled the 
best canonists in Europe, the nature and 
validity of Henry’s dispensation, the compli- 
cations introduced by Henry’s own relations 
with Mary Boleyn and Anne’s secret betrothal 
to Lord Percy. Henry’s conscientious scruples 
were honestly aroused, the Pope alone could 
declare his marriage with Catharine to have 
been null and void from the beginning, and 
the King was able to bid heavily for such a 
favour. Clement VII was in a difficult posi- 
tion ; while the Imperial armies were over- 
running Italy he must act at the Emperor’s 
dictation and it was not to Charles V’s interest 
that Henry should have a male heir or that his 
cousin Mary should be declared a bastard. 
In 1528, the French under Lautrec won a 
series of temporary successes in Italy, and 
Wolsey and Campeggio proceeded to England 
to act as a legatine court before which the King 
and Queen were cited to appear, In 1529 
the French were defeated, the cause adjourned 
and transferred to Rome, and in October of 
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the same year Wolsey had resigned the Great 
Seal and lay under the shadow of praemunire. 

Henry, in fact, had found out that the Pope’s 
“plenitude of power’ would be used against 
him, therefore he began to reverse his policy. 
In the first place he knew that the clergy as a 
class were violently unpopular ; Hunne’s case 
in 1514, the investigation of which had oc- 
cupied More, had taught him this. He had 
then learnt that a London jury could be trusted 
to convict a cleric “ though he were as innocent 
as Abel,’ and in 1515 Standish had demon- 
strated the hollowness of the most advanced 
claims for benefit of clergy. Anne Boleyn 
was unhesitatingly supported by many of the 
lay peers, jealous alike of Wolsey’s power and 
the sources from which it sprang. The King 
could safely appeal to the country, and writs 
were issued for the calling of a new parliament, 
which was not to be dissolved until the last 
link with Rome had been broken. 

More had not favoured the divorce from the 
beginning. When the King had suddenly 
broached his scruples in Hampton Court, 
pointing out the divergent texts in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, More had given an opinion in 
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ever, when it became apparent that Henry was 
determined to pursue the question further, and 
More understood the complexity of the points 
involved, he deliberately refused to make any 
positive statement, alleging ignorance of the 
Canon law, saying that the question was one 
for churchmen. Yet he was considerably 
worried by the episode, especially as the affair 
dragged on unsatisfactorily. As he walked 
by the Thames with his son-in-law he gave 
vent to his feelings. ‘‘ Now would to our Lord, 
son Roper, upon condition that three things 
were well established in Christendom, I were 
put in a sack and here presently cast into the 
Thames.” “What great things be those, 
sir,” quoth I, “that you should so wish.” 
“Tn faith, son, they be these,” quoth he ; 
“the first is, that whereas the most part of 
Christian princes be at mortal wars, they were 
all at universal peace. The second, that 
whereas the Church of Christ is at this present 
sore afflicted with many errors and heresies, it 
were settled in perfect uniformity of religion ; 
the third, that whereas the matter of the King’s 
_ marriage is now come in question, it were to the 
glory of God and quietness of all parties brought 
to a good conclusion.” 
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Wolsey surrendered the seals October 19, 
1529, and six days later they were transferred 
to Sir Thomas More. In taking this step 
Henry must have been influenced by a variety 
of motives. It was a very considerable in- 
novation to appoint a layman to be “ keeper of 
the King’s conscience ;”’ the office had in the 
past been almost exclusively reserved for 
ecclesiastics who alone were supposed to be 
able to administer equity satisfactorily. The 
position had never before been occupied by a 
layman not of noble birth,t and the appoint- 
ment must have been a source of considerable 
gratification to the citizens of London, whose 
affections the Tudor Kings were ever anxious 
to retain. It was doubly welcome as a shrewd 
blow at the power of the Church, for More’s 
‘ orthodoxy was well known to be unimpeachable 
and the King could not be accused of favouring 
heresy. Further, More had made no secret of 
his general views upon the divorce question ; 
while this remained open, Henry desired to 
conciliate both parties, and Catharine was 


1Sir Thomas More was not, as is usually said, the first 
Lay Chancellor. Previous chancellors included Richard, 
Lord Scrope of Bolton 1378-80, 1381-82, and Sir Thomas 
Beaufort 1410-12, afterwards Duke of Exeter. 
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personally very popular. The respect felt 
for the new Chancellor’s integrity, judgment 
and ability, the striking contrast between his 
habits and those of the Cardinal, and the need 
for an able manager of the new Parliament 
combined to mark out More as the man for the 
office. Finally, Henry may have hoped to gain 
over More to his own point of view about the 
divorce ; he knew the respect More felt for the 
Crown, and the token of confidence implied in 
his investiture with the highest office which the 
King had at his disposal was the subtlest form 
of bribe. There was, moreover, a tacit under- 
standing at this time that More was not to be 
troubled about the divorce. 

Almost his first duty was to be present at 
the opening of Parliament (November 3, 1529) 
where he is reported to have made a derogatory 
speech about his predecessor which at least 
indicates what contemporaries thought he might 
have said. “‘ As you see that amongst a great 
flock of sheep some be rotten and faulty, which 
the good shepherd sendeth from the good 
sheep, so the great wether which is of late fallen 
(as you all know), so craftily, so scabbedly, yea, 
and so untruly juggled with the King, that all 
men must needs guess and think that he thought 
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in himself that he had no wit to perceive his 
crafty doing, or else he presumed that the 
King would not see nor know his fraudulent 
juggling and attempts.” ‘This particular Parli- 
ament, a fairly representative body, showed 
itself more amenable to the attacks on Rome 
than perhaps the King had expected ; in any 
case More was not called upon especially to 
“manage ” it. 

The Lord Chancellor, both in the Star 
Chamber and in the Court of Chancery ad- 
ministered equity. This was supposed to 
remedy the deficiences of the common law and 
and to be at once cheaper, swifter, and more 
efficient. Wolsey had, however, left a con- 
siderable accumulation of arrears, so that there 
was already some danger that the court might 
fall into the ill-odour which made it so notorious 
a hundred years later. More’s dispatch and 
acuteness were such that he was not only able 
to clear off the undecided actions that he had 
inherited, but also so successfully to keep 
abreast of the new cases that on one memo- 
rable occasion he was able to leave the court 
in the morning with all the business con- 
cluded. Hence the rhyme which was invented 
later : 
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“When More some time had Chancellor been 
No more suits did remain, 
‘The like will never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 


He also proved himself to be absolutely 
incorruptible. In those days, when salaries 
were largely matters of fees, customary gifts 
and perquisites, such forbearance was almost 
unknown. When judges accepted presents 
from suitors there is no need to assume that 
their judgment was thereby altered ; obviously, 
if, as many did, a judge received gifts from both 
sides, the loser can hardly be alleged to have 
“bribed”? him. Adequate salaries solved the 
difficulty after the English Revolution, but 
before that time a judge was very dependent 
upon the money that came to him in the course 
of his daily work. Hence it was always easy to 
bring charges of corruption against any member 
of the bench and seldom as difficult to establish 
them as proved to be the case with More. 

The Chancery jurisdiction was necessarily 
little liked by the common-law practitioners ; 
if equity remained supple and were pushed to 
its logical conclusion, there might be little 
business left for the tough and inflexible com- 
mon law. Hence there was some murmurng 
at certain of More’s injunctions which he 
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quieted in a characteristically English manner. 
He had a schedule prepared containing the 
objectionable injunctions and then proceeded to 
invite the complainants to a dinner with him in 
the Council Chamber. There he explained 
to them the grounds of each of his actions, and 
his opponents, after some discussion, were 
forced to admit that in similar circumstances 
they would have done likewise. None the less 
there was a real clash of vital principles ; the 
Chancery might easily have become the gate 
through which the Renaissance ideas of civil 
law might have entered England, and only the 
current ignorance of its details and the strong 
formulary nature of the common law prevented 
this. More realised that common law pro- 
cedure and that of equity demanded different 
qualities in the judge. “I perceive,” he told 
Roper, “‘ why they like not so todo. For they 
see that they may, by the verdict of the jury 
cast off all questions from themselves upon 
them, which they account their chief defence, 
and therefore am I compelled to abide the 
adventure of all such reports.” 

His relations complained that family ties 
did not induce him to favour them, whereas 
Wolsey had been constant in serving the 
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interests of his friends and attendants. He was 
willing to do what he could to bring about an 
amicable arrangement beforehand—he had 
always preferred a mutual agreement to an 
imposed settlement—but “this one thing I 
assure thee on my faith, that if the parties will 
at my hand call for justice, then were it my 
father stood on the one side and the devil on the 
other side (his cause being good) the devil should 
have right.” His son-in-law, Giles Heron, later 
found out to his cost that he meant what he 
said. Relying on his relationship to the Chan- 
cellor he persisted in an action which he had 
been advised to drop, with the result that the 
Chancellor made “ a flat decree against him.” 

Like the Justices of Peace at a much later 
date, he was accesible to the poor in his own 
house, in the hall of which he frequently held a 
court. It is perhaps to this time that we may 
attribute the following story. His wife had 
been given a stray dog which belonged to a 
certain beggar woman who came to reclaim it. 
Lady More refused to part with the dog to 
which she had become attached. When Sir 
Thomas heard of this he sat in the midst of his 
hall holding the dog, and placing his wife at the 
upper end as became her rank and the beggar at 
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the lower, ordered both women to call the dog. 
The dog at once ran to its original mistress, 
whereupon the matter was settled amicably by 
Lady More buying it at three times its value. 

Parliament did not meet at all in 1530, and 
the Chancellor was able to use his scanty 
leisure for religious controversy. Events were 
meanwhile moving fast. The men of the 
future were Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, 
while Anne Boleyn’s ascendancy over Henry’s 
mind was increasing. Cranmer had sug- 
gested that the divorce case might be referred 
to the universities of Europe, and Henry’s 
acceptance of this suggestion is significant of 
how much still remained of the medieval idea 
of the studium. The university of Paris had 
indeed fallen from its former proud position of 
practical arbiter of the standard of the theo- 
logical orthodoxy of Christendom but none the 
less much weight was attached to the corporate 
decision of the learned. 

The medieval universities of northern Europe 
were almost the only homes of enlightenment 
where a complicated question could be dis- 
cussed freely and where the arguments could 
be examined by men whose minds were trained 
to distinguish logical conclusions from false 
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deductions. Unfortunately, the universities as 
corporations were too poor not to be open to the 
charge of being influenced by bribes, but it is 
decidedly not true to state that the opinions were 
‘bought’ by Henry’s representatives because 
they paid the customary fees for the solemn 
sealing of a decision. At the same time it was 
certain that many universities were too much 
under the domination of the local duke or 
magnate to dare to contradict his will—that 
had been sufficiently illustrated by their actions 
during the Great Schism—but none the less the 
fact that three Italian universities decided 
for Henry in the face of Papal and Imperial 
influence is very significant. 

These decisions More had, as Chancellor, 
formally to communicate to Parliament. Be- 
fore this met Wolsey had died at Leicester and 
the clergy had bought themselves pardon for 
their recognition of his legatine authority by a 
vote of £100,000. More was careful not to 
reveal his own opinions when the decisions of 
the foreign universities were read out, a fact 
that has led some to suppose that he at this time 
was not altogether opposed to the divorce. 
The truth was rather, that it was still possible 
that the Pope might decide in the King’s 
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favour, and until definite sentence had been 
given More had no intention of showing 
publicly his own mind on the subject. At 
the same time Convocation, led by Warham, 
acknowledged that the King was “ their 
singular protector, only and supreme Lord, 
and, as far as the law of Christ allows, even 
Supreme Head.”’ Henry accepted the silence 
of Convocation as implying consent, in accor- 
dance with a current maxim of the Civil and 
Canon law, a concession of which he would not 
allow More himself to take advantage four 
years later. 

In May 1531, More was visited by Grynaeus, 
the learned editor of Plato and Aristotle, who 
later sent him a copy of his Novus Orbis which 
may have reached him during his imprison- 
ment in the Tower, but his interest in humanism 
was declining. Almost the last really happy 
note of his career was struck at this time ; his 
father died at the end of 1530, full of years and 
honour, and proud to see such a son on the 
woolsack. Asceticism and meditation had 
hardened More against heresy, and he no 
longer looked out on the world with the happy 
confidence of his early years. ‘‘ I pray God,” 
he told Roper, ‘‘ that some of us, as high as we 
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seem to sit upon the mountains, treading 
heretics under out feet like ants, live not the 
day that we gladly would wish to be at a league 
and composition with them to let them have 
their churches quietly to themselves, so that 
they would be contented to let us have ours 
quietly to ourselves.” 

This may have appealed to Roper, who had 
previously shown marked Lutheran tendencies, 
but the alternative was in advance of the cur- 
rent thought. A kingdom which was not at 
unity with itself in forms of worship could not 
be politically united. It might be altogether 
Protestant, but it was not thought conceivable 
by either side that Protestants and Catholics 
could live together under one Prince. More’s 
household at Chelsea was now at its best, all 
living happily under one roof, and with the 
number of attendants then thought necessary 
to maintain the dignity of the owner’s position. 
Well might Lady More hold her head proudly 
among her neighbours and take precedence of 
them all in the parish church. Her only 
regret was that her husband was so often 
writing and thinking in his library instead of 
interfering actively on the side of the King with 
the politics of the country. 
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ORE, the scholar and the humanist, 

is better known on the continent than 
in his own country. He is known in England 
because he wrote the Usopia! and because of his 
death on the scaffold, but his name is rarely 
connected with the revival of learning. Yet 
had he died a natural death at the age of fifty 
his reputation would have been almost entirely 
aliterary one. His Catholic biographers would 
perhaps not have written the attractive Lives 
which the historian dare not neglect and hesi- 
tates to suspect, and we should have to rely 
mainly upon the surviving letters that he 
received or sent, upon fragmentary allusions 
and upon official papers and accounts. How, 
then, would he stand in comparison with his 
contemporaries ? In the first place he would 
inevitably be largely overshadowed by his 
familiar friend and constant correspondent, 


1 It is fair to point out that if we had only Roper’s Life to 
go upon we should never have known that he wrote the 
Utopia. 
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Erasmus. Erasmus was felt to be the first 
literary figure of the age, and for sheer bulk, 
his writings, which touch upon every side of 
current activity, would largely exceed those of 
his English friend. More, too, was never a 
very considerable Latin scholar ; no Englishman 
yet could rival the masters of Ciceronian style 
who were to be found at Florence and Rome at 
the end of the fifteenth century. He wrote 
good classical Latin, seldom using words and 
constructions that would have startled a Roman 
of the age of Augustus, but none the less, the 
errors that have been pointed out, judged by 
the standard of a later age, deprive him of any 
claim to be more than a passable stylist. 

If his Latin composition was inferior to that 
of Erasmus, his knowledge of the details of 
antiquity could not be compared with that of 
Budé, not to mention the Italian scholars. He 
had learnt a little Greek at Oxford, and he was 
justly proud of his ability to translate Greek 
authors, but he could make no pretensions to 
exact scholarship in this field. He was but 
the most distinguished of the Englishmen at 
the court of Henry VIII who followed the lead 
given by such men as Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Free, 
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Flemming, Chaundler, Selling, Gunthorpe, 
Foxe, Grocyn, Linacre, Colet and others. 
How well he was known may be gathered from 
the number of friends mentioned in his letters, 
and still more by the number of allusions to 
him in Erasmus’s letters to continental scholars. 
They looked on this rising English lawyer, 
who had run the gamut of paternal disapproval, 
of the scholasticism of Oxford and the legalism 
of the Inns of Court, with his faith in the New 
Learning unshaken, as one of their triumphs 
and likely to be a valuable patron. His inter- 
ference on their behalf at the court of Henry 
VIII and at Oxford was very welcome, but he 
remained a man of action rather than one of the 
few who made pure scholarship an end in itself. 

If this were all, however, it would be unjust 
to lay great stress upon his writings. These 
are, as is well known, both in Latin and in 
English, and we must consider them both from 
the point of view of the content of the ideas 
contained in them—economic, devotional, 
polemical, social and historical—and from the 
the point of view of the style and form of 
expression. More was a keen observer of 
men and manners, of studious habits, pains- 
taking, with a ready wit and an accurate memory. 
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He combined these with wide experience and a 
considerable body of knowledge, remarkable 
for its variety and comprehension, drawn alike 
from the scholasticism that was becoming 
obsolete and the closer study of antiquity which 
was destined to succeed it. 

Almost every educated gentleman of the 
sixteenth century seems to have turned his 
hand to making Latin verses. It was the 
passion of the age and More would never have 
gained the reputation that he did if he had not 
followed in some degree the prevalent fashion. 
His collected efforts were published in 1520 as 
Progymnasmata, and are not notably different 
from or superior to those of other scholars 
which appeared about the same time. Their 
interest lies not in the intrinsic excellence of 
their composition, but in their content, as 
illustrating the thought and habits of their 
author. Some are translations from Greek, 
some laudatory verses of some person or great 
event, many personal reflections, and all witty, 
vigorous, and yet intimate and to some degree 
an expression of his personality. Satire pre- 
dominates, and since most were written while 
under the influence of Erasmus, they are often 
directed against the clergy. It is never easy 
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to dogmatise about the extent to which More 
meant anything that he wrote to be taken 
seriously, and the following tale of confession 
has less sting in it than most of his early remarks 
about the Church. ‘The translation is that of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of the great 
Lord Chancellor of the reign of James I. 


“ Once in storms great, 
A ship was beat 
So strong with tempest’s rage, 
That nought was able, 
Anchor nor cable, 
The danger to assuage. 


‘* The shipmen were 
Stricken by fear ; 
With fervent devotion ;— 
They cried—alas— 
Their ill life was 
The cause of God’s motion. 


“Amongst this sort 
To their comfort 
A friar there was within, 
Who willed them all 
On knees to fall, 
And straight confess their sin. 


** For, as he said, 
Heavier than lead 
The Prophet calleth sin, 
A cork unmeet 
While tempests beat 
To carry when we swim. 
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“To be confessed 
Each man straight pressed : 
The friar was thoroughly wrought ; 
Confessing men, 
Absolving them, 
So much a calm they sought. 


“But when they spied, 
And had well tried, 
No calm thereby to grow: 
But surges high 
So ragingly 
Their ship did overflow : 


“ Straightway quoth one, 
Marvel is none, 
Though water come herein ; 
While we forget 
The ship as yet 
Is laden with all our sin. 


“This friar our mate, 
Within whose pate 
Our sins remain this day, 
Take and cast out, 
Who without doubt 
Shall carry them clean away. 


“This they agree, 
And in the sea 
The friar straight is cast. 
Then in their sight 
The ship sailed light 
And through the danger passed. 


1 Philomorus, p. 271. 
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No translation can, of course, do justice to the ~ 
terse conciseness of the Latin original. On the 
whole, More expressed his early opinions more 
freely in Latin than he did in English ; as we 
shall see, he rather tended to treat scholars in 
one way and the common people in another, 
for he expressed as little confidence in the 
wisdom and judgment of the lower classes as 
Shakespeare or Spenser, 

Like Erasmus, whose remarks in the Adagia 
are more republican than is often realised, he 
hated tyranny and the current tendency to 
‘ Byzantinism,” to forms and ceremonial which 
tended to elevate the monarch far above his 
subjects. He therefore told the tale of an 
ignorant boor who happened to visit the capital 
at the time of a royal procession. Arrested by 
loud cries of ‘‘ The King is coming,” he waited 
for the gorgeous cavalcade. Wedged in the 
midst of a cheering crowd, he asked one of 
them shouting ‘‘ God Save the King,” which 
one was the King, and on his being pointed out, 
merely remarked, ‘‘ That can’t be the King; 
that’s only a man dressed up.” A good 
Prince should be the father of his people ; 
he was not formed of a different clay from 
them, but subject to like passions and needs, 
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and physically the same as the meanest of his 
subjects. 

It was because Henry VIII was supremely 
conscious of this feeling that he never ventured 
upon a step for which he had not, at least, the 
passive support of a majority of the country, 
and especially of the capital. Courtiers, on 
the whole, are even more sarcastically treated in 
these poems than kings. The following de- 
scription of the ideal wife may be interesting in 
view of his own matrimonial experiences. Cer- 
tainly it would better fit his first wife than his 
second, who was little inclined to fulfil the last 
condition of silence. 


“‘ First, scrutinise her birth : 
Be sure her mother’s mild, 
Oft with her mother’s milk 
The mother fires her child. 


** Next in herself be seen 
Good temper’s gentlest tone. 
Still placid be her mien, 
Unruffled by a frown. 


* And still her cheek’s best charm 
Be hers—sweet modesty. 
No lover-clasping arm, 
No love-provoking eye. 


“Far from her lips’ soft door 
Be noise, be silence stern, 
And hers be learning’s store, 
Or hers the power to learn.” 
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We may bid farewell to the Epigramata with a 
note very characteristic of the author, the 
sublime indifference to the changes and chances 
of his mortal life that he always showed. It is 
entitled, ‘‘On the Contempt of this Life.” 


“ By wind the reeds are shaken,— 
Daily troubles man do shake: 
Anger, fear, and hope and sorrow 
Cause his very soul to quake. 
Trifles light as air they be,— 
Shame if such should ruffle thee.” 


Like most other literary figures of the day 
he could not keep out of a learned controversy. 
In 1512—-almost precisely three centuries 
before a similar encounter between the Chesa- 
peake and the Shannon—a battle off Brest re- 
sulted in the sinking of the Regent, grappled 
by a French ship, already on fire, La Cordeliére. 
This doubtful success was extravagantly praised 
by a French scholar named Germain de Brie in 
a Latin poem, Chordigerae Conflagratio. In 
this he made some spiteful and unfounded re- 
marks about the English methods of war and 
peace generally, to which More replied with a 
series of epigrams. Against his expressed wish 
these were included in the collected volumes of 
his verse published in 1517. This stung de 
Brie to a fury. He composed a long poem in 
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which he set out at length all the errors of fact 
or of composition that he thought he could 
discover in his adversary’s work, giving his 
satire the title of Axtimorus. More rejected 
Erasmus’s sound advice that he should let the 
matter drop and published a virulent rejoinder 
in which he successfully defended himself at 
all points. Little else was heard of the affair. 
When he next engaged in a controversy it 
was in English prose: the rest of his Latin 
poems are for the most part complimentary, 
such as the extravagant address to Henry VIII 
on his coronation, or else incidental fragments 
such as the beautiful epitaph in which he re- 
calls his love for his first wife. Not many of 
More’s Latin letters survive, and, though 
he viewed with equanimity their circulation 
among the learned, and their inclusion in other 
collections, he never published them in a 
volume himself, and several remained unprinted 
until the publication of his Lucubrationes at 
Basle in 1563. His most vigorous letters, 
which he really did intend for the world at 
large, were written on behalf of his friend 
Erasmus, defending his Praise of Folly and his 
great edition of the New Testament from the 
slanders of monks and scholastically-minded 
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divines. In a long letter to Martin Dorp, 
the spokesman of the theologians of Louvain, 
he insists upon the necessary validity of the 
new rational method in theology and upon the 
futilities and contradictions in which an out- 
worn scholasticism involved its adherents. In 
another letter to an unnamed monk, written in 
1519, he returns to the charge and makes in 
addition some reflections, so hostile that we 
should scarcely have expected them from him, 
upon life in the cloister and upon the more 
extreme forms of Mariolatry then current. 
His Latin writings also include a thin quarto 
volume, published at Louvain in 1516 and 
bearing the portentous title, Libe//us vere Aureus 
nec minus salutaris quam festiuus de optimo 
veipublicae statu, deque noua Insula Vtopia 
authore clarissimo viro Thoma Moro inclytae 
ciuitatis Londinensis ciue et vicecomiti. . . . This 
was the famous Usopia, one of the great books 
of the world, written within three years of the 
composition of Machiavelli’s Prince, and de- 
stined to prove more important than even that 
equally penetrating analysis of the real springs 
of government. What were the circumstances 
that led up to its composition? We have seen 
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to Flanders, acting on behalf of the merchants 
of London to negotiate with the Hanseatic 
League and generally to improve the current 
working arrangements with regard to the wool 
trade. Economic considerations would there- 
fore be largely occupying his mind, while his 
legal training and early life in a thoroughly, 
bourgeois family and environment eminently 
fitted him for the task. 

He went first to Bruges, then still one of the 
most important depots on the well-marked 
trade-routes of Western Europe, where he and 
Tunstall met the Flemish representatives and 
expounded the objects of the mission. After 
some negotiation, the Flemings announced that 
they must refer the matter back to the capital 
and promptly withdrew to Brussels. There- 
upon, More seems to have gone on to Antwerp, 
though he certainly visited Brussels. In any 
case, he had a certain amount of spare time on 
his hands which he used to cultivate relations 
with the humanists whom he would naturally 
meet. This, then, was the atmosphere in 
which the second book of the Utopia was 
written, for we know that it was finished by 
November, 1515, when he returned to England. 

Commercialism was highly developed in the 
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cities of the Low Countries, where agriculture 
had been forced to occupy the subordinate 
position only too familiar nowadays, but then a 
revelation to an English observer. There, too, 
he would find citizens actuated by an apparent 
civic spirit, and examples of real municipal 
self-government, instead of the efforts of various 
selfish oligarchies to enrich themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, as was the case at 
home. Less licence for the individual in the 
matter of building his house and of using the 
common street as the natural place to deposit 
all filth and refuse, coupled with deliberate 
efforts to leave adequate space for transport and 
to ensure such a minimum of cleanliness that 
foreigners should be attracted rather than re- 
pelled, had made the great cities of Flanders the 
wonder of Europe. 

This was not More’s first visit abroad, but 
it was the first time that he had had an oppor- 
tunity to study closely the institutions of a 
country where capital had made the civilisation 
urban rather than agricultural. Also, being 
now an accredited diplomatist and in the com- 
pany of the experienced Tunstall, he was able 
to gain a clear insight into the methods and 
practices of international negotiations at a 
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time when these were being conducted with 
more assiduity and less positive result than ever 
before, outside the Italian principalities. Every 
country was involved in a maze of dynastic 
intrigues, personal ambitions and doubtful 
alliances, with no apparent end and likely to 
make Europe only a replica, on a larger scale, 
of Italy. To this must be added the intellec- 
tual ferment that was going on in the minds of 
men to whom the circulation of the ancient 
classics and the daily tidings of new discoveries 
beyond the seas opened up wide vistas of a 
future which must be very different from, and 
might be made incalculably better than, the 


past. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young, was very Heaven ! 


Everything combined to suggest to an alert 
mind that a general satire on contemporary 
society would be an acceptable offering to the 
humanists. 

It must not be exclusively ecclesiastical, for 
the vices of the Church had already been 
pilloried in the Praise of Folly, which was still 
selling at a rate that rather alarmed its author, 
and More must have had a hint about the 
imminent appearance of the Levters of Obscure 
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Men. Why not imitate, on a different scale, 
the great work of the master of all the humanists, 
Plato’s Republic? A satire on contemporary 
institutions, an ideal state which could only 
exist in the mind of its creator, to be placed 
in that New World fringed with islands, about 
which nothing definite was known, provided 
all the framework that the story would require. 
Although the introduction was certainly in- 
tended all along and deliberately postponed, 
it is essential to remember in reading the book 
that the second part was written before the first, 
and that it is the reconstructed state contained 
in the former that seemed of vital importance 
to the author, not his various animadversions 
upon current politics. 

The island of Utopia—the name skilfully 
combined the associations of Cloud-Cuckoo- 
land and the Delectable Mountains, of Weis- 
nichtwo and the New Jerusalem.t—cunningly 
protected by nature and contrivance from in- 
vasion, contained fifty-four city-states. These 
were united in a loose federation but were so 
situated that mutual aggrandisement was un- 
known. Any antagonism between town and 
country was obviated by the expedient of 

1 ov TO7T0s, Nowhere; and €v TO7rOs, a place of felicity. 
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making all citizens take their turn at agricul- 
tural work, living in the country-farms that 
were scattered over the face of the land. Oxen 
were used for ploughing and carriage, as show- 
ing greater endurance than horses, while the 
chickens were hatched in public incubators. 
This self-sufficiency of food supplies, for corn 
was abundant, was the economic basis of the 
whole polity. The capital, Amaurot, a walled 
city on a river spanned by a stone bridge of 
many arches, had its drinking-water brought in 
earthen pipes to the three-storey houses with 
flat roofs and glass windows. 

“The streets are twenty feet broad ;_ there 
lie gardens behind all their houses. . . . They 
cultivate their gardens with great care, so that 
they have vines, fruits, herbs, and flowers in 
them ; and all is so well ordered and so finely 
kept that I never saw gardens anywhere that 
were so fruitful and so beautiful as theirs. And 
this zeal for ordering their gardens so well is 
not only kept up by the pleasure they find in it, 
but also by an emulation between the inhabi- 
tants of the several streets, who vie with each 
other. And there is, indeed, nothing belonging 
to the whole town that is more useful and more 
pleasant.” 
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The essence of the whole system lay in its 
communism. “There being no _ property 
among them, every man may freely enter into 
any house whatsoever.” ‘The government of 
each lay in the hands of a prince with a council 
of twenty (Tranibores), who made it a rule 
never to debate a matter on the same day as it 
was proposed. The administration of the 
country was conducted by magistrates (Sypho- 
grants) who, like the Council, were elected 
annually. ‘The same men were, however, in 
practice, elected year after year. Everyone 
was acquainted with all the operations of agri- 
culture, and, in addition, everyone made himself 
an expert in some trade or handicraft. 
“‘ Fashions ”’ were unknown, all dressed alike, 
and all clothes were made at home. There was 
free choice of occupation, a chance of change 
into another at will and, above all, no idleness, 
enforced by a modified form of conscription 
of labour. This made possible a six-hour 
day. 

“The chief, and almost the only business of 
the magistrates, is to take care that no man may 
live idle, but that everyone may follow his trade 
diligently ; yet they do not wear themselves 
out with perpetual toil from morning to night, 
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as if they were beasts of burden, which is indeed 
a heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the common 
course of life amongst all wage-earners except 
the Utopians : but they, dividing the day and 
night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of 
these for work, three of which are before dinner 
and three after ; they then sup, and at eight 
o’clock, counting from noon, go to bed and 
sleep eight hours: the rest of their time, 
besides that taken up in work, eating, and 
sleeping, is left to every man’s discretion ; 
yet they are not to abuse that interval by 
luxury and idleness, but must employ it in 
some proper exercise, according to their 
various inclinations, which is for the most 
part reading.” 

They had, in fact, learnt to make the right 
use of leisure, save that for those who had slight 
taste for literature or music or games “ not 
unlike chess,” there was little alternative but to 
go on with their work, ‘‘ which is also praised 
and commended as profitable to the common- 
wealth.” This was possible because, unlike 
‘all other nations,” they allowed no idle hands : 
elsewhere almost all the women, the nobles and 
gentry with their parasites and attendants, 
those engaged in luxury-trades, the clergy, the 
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religious and the “ sturdy beggars ” were kept 
by the labour of their fellows. Those engaged 
in learning were exempted from manual labour 
only as long as they applied themselves dili- 
gently and profitably to their studies. Beauty 
in houses and clothes was kept strictly subordin- 
ate to utility, as indeed were all occupations ; 
no unnecessary labour was demanded, and when 
the supply of the primary needs of life was well 
assured, large numbers would be sent to make 
up the roads. 

The great principle of the constitution was 
“to allow the people as much time as is neces- 
sary for the improvement of their minds in 
which they think the happiness of life consists.” 
The maximum population of a city, not in- 
cluding those living in the country-farms, was 
ninety-six thousand, but there was a con- 
veniently indefinite amount of unoccupied 
land on the mainland for the disposal of the 
surplus population as colonies of the mother 
city. This might even lead to war, “ for 
they account it a very just cause of war 
for a nation to hinder others from possess- 
ing a partof that soil of which they make 
no use, since every man has, by the law of 
nature, a right to such a waste portion of the 
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earth as is necessary for his subsistence.” 1 
Private family life was arranged on a thoroughly 
patriarchal basis ; all depended upon seniority, 
and the women occupied a subordinate position. 
Community of goods led to an entire absence 
of vain emulation, while the provision of com- 
munal meals saved labour and maintained 
equality. These were taken in halls, the women 
taking turns at the cooking, and order being 
maintained by the example of the seniors ; a 
short lesson, music, and dessert were regular 
features. Children had either to serve at table 
or eat in silence. 

Unpleasant or dirty work, such as slaughter- 
ing animals was relegated to bondmen and 
carried on outside the city walls. Here, too, 
were the public hospitals, four for each city, 
with ample accommodation and where the best 
possible attention was available. Travellers 
had to be provided with a civic passport and 
were entertained free of charge ; they in turn 
working their passage. ‘There were no ale- 
houses or taverns, no parties, no corruption, 


1 Or better as translated by Mr. C. G. Richards: “ For 
they think it the most just cause for war, when a people 
which does not use its soil but keeps it void and vacant, never- 
theless forbids the use and possession of it to others, who by 
the law of nature ought to be maintained out of it.” 
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for all lived in the full glare of publicity. Sur- 
plus raw products were exported and as their 
self-sufficiency made them independent of im- 
ports they were able to store vast wealth in gold 
and credit. For not only was there no money, 
but gold and silver were deliberately placed 
very low in the public estimation, far below 
iron. Gold was used as chains for slaves, or 
put to any base use that would increase the 
disrespect with which it was regarded. Simi- 
larly pearls and diamonds, if found, were 
regularly given to the children as playthings, 
to be laid aside when they reached man’s 
estate. This was illustrated by the fate of a 
certain embassy. 

“The ambassadors of the nations that lie near 
Utopia, knowing their customs, and that fine 
clothes are in no esteem among them, that silk 
is despised, and gold is a badge of infamy, used 
to come very modestly clothed; but the 
Anemolians, lying more remote, and having 
had fewer dealings with them, understanding 
that they were coarsely clothed, and all in the 
same manner, took it for granted that they had 
none of those fine things among them of 
which they made no use ; and they, being a 
vainglorious rather than a wise people, resolved 
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to set themselves out with so much pomp that 
they should look like gods, and strike the eyes 
of the poor Utopians with their splendour. 
Thus three ambassadors made their entry with 
a hundred attendants, all clad in garments of 
different colours, and the greater part in silk ; 
the ambassadors themselves, who were of the 
nobility of their country, were in cloth-of-gold, 
and adorned with massive chains, ear-rings, 
and rings of gold; their caps were garnished 
with pearls and other gems—in a word, they 
were set out with all those things that among 
the Utopians were either the badges of slavery, 
the marks of infamy, or the playthings of 
children. 

“Tt was worth seeing, on the one side, how 
proudly they strutted, when they compared 
their rich clothing with the plain dress of the 
Utopians, who were come out in great numbers 
to see them make their entry ; and, on the 
other, to observe how much they were mistaken 
in the impression which they hoped this pomp 
would have made on them. It appeared so 
ridiculous a show to all that had never stirred 
out of their country, and had not seen the cus- 
toms of other nations, that though they paid 
some reverence to those that were the most 
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meanly clad, as if they had been the ambas- 
sadors, yet when they saw the ambassadors 
themselves so full of gold and chains, they 
looked upon them as slaves, and forebore to 
treat them with reverence. You might have 
seen the children who were grown big enough 
to despise their playthings, and who had thrown 
away their jewels, call to their mothers and 
nudge them, saying, ‘ Look at that great fool, 
that wears pearls and gems as if he were still a 
little child !’ while their mothers very inno- 
cently replied, ‘Be quiet ! This, I believe, is 
one of the ambassadors’ fools.’ Others cen- 
sured the fashion of their chains, and observed, 
‘That they were of no use, for they were too 
slight to bind their slaves, who could easily 
break them ; and, besides, hung so loose about 
them, that they thought it easy to throw them 
away and so get from them.’” The envoys 
soon realised their mistake. 

The language was copious, pleasant and 
accurate, their studies in science and philosophy 
had given them similar results to those obtained 
in Europe without leading them into the futili- 
ties of scholasticism. ‘They were convinced 
believers in the immortality of the soul, and in 
rewards and punishments distributed by God 
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according to dessert, all qualified by a pleasure- 
pain philosophy which anticipated Bentham. 
Rank and honours were disregarded, hunting, 
fowling and gambling looked upon as brutal or 
foolish. When taught, they eagerly learnt 
Greek and delighted in Plato, Aristotle, Aris- 
tophanes, Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Lucian and Plutarch. 

They valued highly the study of medicine 
and showed considerable mechanical ability, 
learning printing from a general description of 
a primitive printing-press. The hard and un- 
pleasant drudgery of life was relegated to 
slaves, kept perpetually at work and in chains, 
and composed of condemned criminals and poor 
immigrants. Suicide was approved in cases of 
incurable disease. The minimum age of marri- 
age was eighteen for women, twenty-two for 
men ; chastity was encouraged, and a betrothed 
pair exchanged health certificates before being 
wedded. They were monogamous, divorce 
being allowed for real incompatability of temper, 
but offences against the marriage law were 
punished with slavery, the most grievous 
penalty in a society which had abolished capital 
punishment. They took a singular delight in 
jesters. 
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Simplicity was extended to the law. “‘ They 
have but few laws, and such is their constitution 
that they need not many. They very much 
condemn other nations whose laws, together 
with the commentaries on them, swell up to so 
many volumes ; for they think it an unreason- 
able thing to oblige men to obey a body 
of laws that are both of such a bulk, and 
so dark as not to be read and understood by 
every one of the subjects. They have no 
lawyers among them, for they consider them as 
a sort of people whose profession it is to dis- 
guise matters and to wrest the laws; and, 
therefore, they think that it is much better 
that every man should plead his own cause, 
and trust it to the judge, as in other places the 
client entrusts it to an advocate; by this 
means they both cut off many delays and find 
out truth more certainly ; for after the parties 
have laid open the merits of the cause without 
those artifices which lawyers are apt to suggest, 
the judge examines the whole matter.” 

They realised the importance of administra- 
tion, appointing magistrates who should be 
accessible neither to corruption nor favour. 
Foreign affairs were conducted without diplo- 
macy, they made no treaties, hating war above 
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all things, employed the economic weapon to 
support their friends and assailed the enemy 
by every device that craft and deceit could 
suggest, including the offer of enormous bribes 
to assassins. They only went to battle as a 
last resort, preferring to hire mercenaries, but 
when citizens did appear in the army, which was 
a voluntary one, their discipline and courage 
were irresistible. 

Above all, they had advanced far on the road 
towards religious toleration. ‘‘ There are 
several sorts of religion, not only in different 
parts of the island, but also in each city... . 
Some worship such men as have been eminent in 
former times for virtue or glory. ... Yetthe 
greater and wiser sort of them worship none of 
these, but adore one eternal, invisible, infinite 
and incomprehensible Deity ; as a Being that is 
far above all our apprehensions, that is spread 
over the whole universe, not by his bulk but by 
his power and virtue ; him they call the Father 
of all, and acknowledge that the beginnings, the 
increase, the progress, the vicissitudes, and the 
ends of all things come only from him ; nor 
do they offer divine honours to any but to him 
alone. And, indeed, though they differ con- 
cerning other things, yet they all agree in this : 
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that they think there is one Supreme Being that 
made and governs the world... .”  Chris- 
tianity when preached among them was wel- 
comed, for they believed in miracles and appre- 
ciated the communism of the early Christians 
and the constancy of their martyrs, but as no 
priest had visited them they were denied the 
Sacraments. 

They had absolutely no sympathy for any 
religion that offered exclusive salvation. One 
of the newly-converted Christians ‘‘ disputed 
publicly concerning the Christian religion, with 
more zeal than discretion, and with so much 
heat, that he . . . condemned all their rites as 
profane, and cried out against all that adhered 
to them as impious and sacrilegious persons, 
damned to everlasting flames. Upon his 
having frequently preached in this manner he 
was seized and after trial he was condemned to 
punishment, not for having disparaged their 
religion, but for his inflaming the people to 
sedition ; for this is one of their most ancient 
laws, that no man ought to be worse off for 
his religion.” In early times King Utopus 
“made a law that every man might be of what 
religion he pleased, and might endeavour to 
draw others to it by force of argument and by 
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amicable and modest ways, but without bitter- 
ness against those of other opinions ;_ but that 
he ought to use no other force than that of 
persuasion, and was neither to mix with it re- 
proaches nor violence.” For “ supposing that 
only one religion was really true, and the rest 
false, he imagined that the native force of truth 
would at last break forth and shine bright, if 
supported only by the strength of argument, and 
attended with a gentle and unprejudiced mind.” 
Atheists or disbelievers in immortality were not 
allowed to hold any public office or to expound 
their opinions to thecommon people. Incense, 
vestments, and candles were used in their 
churches, but no images; and education was in 
the hands of the priestly caste, in which women 
were included. They were all of eminent 
piety, ‘and therefore but few.” 

On his return to England in 1516 More 
made up this narrative into book form. This 
was done by the introduction of a friend of 
Peter Gilles, Raphael Hythloday, who told 
what he had actually seen himself when voyaging 
to the Indies. ‘The conversation arose natur- 
ally from the sailor’s criticisms of the Europe 
to which he had returned and his arguments 
with More about it. He would not wait upon 
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a king, even though by the king alone could 
such reforms as he wanted be introduced, for 
he hated both war and flattery, the principal 
occupations of courtiers. He had, however, 
been to England, in the household of Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Whatever may be the truth about the second 
book, in this first, More deliberately introduced 
his own criticisms upon the state of his country. 
Hythloday narrated a discussion which he 
claimed to have heard, about the number of 
felons to be seen hanging on the gallows, 
generally for theft. In the England of the 
early sixteenth century this was only too 
common a sight, for many were forced to beg 
or to steal for lack of any other occupation, 
peace having thrown many ex-soldiers into 
the ranks of the unemployed, and many 
attendants who had earlier been ‘‘ maintained ” 
by the nobles were now no longer required. 
Agriculture was not available as an alternative, 
owing to the enclosures for sheep-farming, upon 
which, though no novelty, public attention was 
now focussed. 

“Your sheep, which are naturally mild and 
easily kept in order, may be said now to devour 
men and depopulate not only villages but whole 
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towns ; for wherever it is found that the sheep 
yield a softer and richer wool than ordinary, 
there the nobility and gentry, and then those 
holy men, the abbots, not contented with the 
old rents which their farms yielded, nor thinking 
it enough that they, living at their ease, do no 
good to the public, resolve to do it hurt instead 
of good. They leave no ground for tillage, 
but enclose all for pasture, destroying houses 
and towns and reserving only the churches 
that they may lodge their sheep in them. As 
if forests and parks had swallowed up too little 
of the land, those worthy countrymen turn the 
best inhabited places into solitudes ; for when 
an insatiable wretch, who is a plague to his 
country, resolves to enclose many thousand 
acres of ground, the owners, as well as the 
tenants, are turned out of their possessions by 
trick or by main force, or, being wearied out by 
ill-usage, they are forced to sell them; by 
which means those miserable people, both men 
and women, married and unmarried, old and 
young, with their poor but numerous families 
(since country business requires many hands), 
are all forced to change their seats, not knowing 
whither to go ; and they must sell, almost for 
nothing, their household stuff, which could not 
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bring them much money, even though they 
could stay for a buyer. When that little 
money is at an end (for it will soon be spent), 
what is left for them to do but steal, and so to 
be hanged (God knows how justly), or to go 
about and beg? And if they do this, they are 
put in prison as idle vagabonds, while they 
would willingly work but can find none that 
will hire them ; for there is no more occasion 
for country labour, to which they have been 
bred, when there is no arable ground left. One 
shepherd can look after a flock, which will stock 
an extent of ground that would require many 
hands if it were to be ploughed and reaped.” 
The symptoms of the economic derangement 
of the country were never more plainly pointed 
out than in this first book : rising prices, ostenta- 
tious luxury, profiteering, and general selfish- 
ness, but no realisation that these were any other 
than could be cured by salutary legislation. 
In particular, Hythloday disapproved of the 
practice of hanging thieves, since this only 
made them desperate: there was reason for 
the significant proverb, “‘as well be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb.” Instead, punishment ~ 
should be merely reformatory, not deterrent or 
retaliative, and lifelong imprisonment should be 
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the maximum penalty. Above all, justice 
should not be a source of gain ; the confiscation 
of a felon’s goods to the Crown necessarily made 
the judges anxious to secure a conviction. “In 
Persia” criminals were made to work for the 
commonwealth, with a death penalty for taking 
money or attempting to escape, while by good 
conduct they could qualify for a speedy dis- 
charge. 

The abolition of the current abuse of sanc- 
tuaries was recommended, and a “fool” told 
a story which roundly classed friars and vaga- 
bonds together, without meeting any violent 
disapproval from Morton. A reminiscence of 
the Platonic ideal relation between philosophers 
and kings leads to some remarks about the 
state of international relations at the time, with 
a passing exposition of the incipient nationalism 
and mercantilism, all leading to the conclusion 
that philosophers would be rather out of place 
at court. ‘The kind of advice that an absolutist 
king would welcome also arose in the course of 
the discussion ; the suggestions offered, in- 
flation, feigned war, enforcement of obsolete 
statutes, heavy fines, sale of dispensations, 
and an intimidated judiciary, bore too marked a 
resemblance to the practices of Henry VII for 
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there to be any doubt about the application 
intended. 

The remedies possible, the contrast between 
the new monarchy and the old, which lived “‘ of 
its own, hurting no man,” again lead up to some 
philosophical remarks upon good counsel, upon 
the incompatibility of good government and a 
plutocracy, thus giving Hythloday his chance. 
“Had you been in Utopia with me, and had 
seen there laws and rules, as I did, for the space 
of five years, who would never have left but to 
make that new world known here, you would 
confess that you had never seen a people so 
well ordered as they.” ‘The artifice succeeds 
perfectly and the second book follows on quite 
naturally. 

The skill of the introduction, the careful 
mixture of fact and fiction, the accurate analysis 
of the evil state of England, both economic and 
social, with the subtle suggestion that these 
could only be cured by Platonic communism, 
combine to prove the author a master of narra- 
tive. ‘The whole book is so readable, so natural, 
and the ideas so fresh and modern, that we 
tend to forget the immediate allusions to passing 
episodes. Yet the main purpose of the first 
book can only have been economic, an attempt 
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to induce men to try to put back the clock by 
legislation and to prevent those who possessed 
a small store of easily transferable wealth from 
curtailing the commons, depressing agriculture 
and raising prices by combination. The most 
purely personal section dealt with court life ; 
all More’s own objections to entering the royal 
service are set out at length, with bitter 
reference to current practice in England and 
France. 

The description of Utopia was not, of course, 
entirely “original” ; men’s thoughts are 
always too much conditioned by the current 
ideas of their age and by their education and 
environment for complete and absolute novelty 
to be imaginable. To the making of the book 
there went More’s personal character, a decade 
of acute observation, the commercial activity of 
London combined with the scholarship of 
Oxford and the new Humanism, St. Augustine’s 
City of God, Plutarch, Lucian, Cicero, Tacitus, 
and, above all, Plato’s Republic. The frame- 
work may have been suggested by the Voyages 
of Amerigo Vespucci. In its own day there 
were those who were so much deceived as to 
desire to set out for the island immediately, in 
order to complete the work of conversion ; 
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since then men have disputed at great length 
as to how much of it represented the real views 
of the author, or, indeed, whether it was any- 
thing more than a mere academic exercise in- 
tended to win the applause of Erasmus and the 
continental scholars. ‘The truth must lie some- 
where between these two extremes, but the 
latter view can hardly be long maintained. 

No book which was just written as an exhibi- 
tion of Latin or of familiarity with alleged 
“sources,” has ever shared the enduring fame 
of the Utopia. Political opinions, to be valu- 
able, must be related in some way to an objec- 
tive social end ; it is inconceivable that anyone 
should have formed independent ideas upon 
the place of man in society, without his having 
some standard by which he can test either the 
merits of the community in which he lives or 
the advantages of any proposed change. Com- 
munism was the essence of the social system of 
the Utopians; it was also the negation of the 
English law which More knew so well. Quite 
rationally, he did not leave the doors of his 
house at Chelsea open so that all could enter 
and help themselves to anything they fancied, 
yet he could implicitly commend this, if 
universal. We must also face the fact that 
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for ordinary mortals there was a decidedly dull 
side to his ideal state. It rested on a basis of 
slavery, the beauty of the citizens was dependent 
upon the forced labour of human beings like 
themselves who knew no respite from unre- 
mitting toil of the most monotonous character. 
It was patriarchal. Women were kept in a posi- 
tion of subordination and inferiority and ex- 
pected to render meek obedience to their men- 
folk. 

The alternative to work was listening to 
lectures, reading, or playing games “ like 
chess”? ;_ there were no public houses and all 
forms of gambling were illegal. All were 
clothed in drab natural-coloured wool or coarse 
woven cloth ; all the beauty of costume and 
the attraction of colour were absent. Real 
privacy was unknown, atheists were denied the 
right of free speech, there was no conception 
of international brotherhood, in fact many of 
the advantages enjoyed by the Utopians would 
have disappeared if all their neighbours had 
adopted their views on the baseness of gold. 
None the less, a high and noble purpose per- 
vades the whole work ; it was a glimpse at a 
society where men’s aims were not wholly 
selfish, where reason prevailed over prejudice, 
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and equality over the desire to control the lives 
of others. ‘There was the same opportunity for 
all to serve the state, no haunting fear that, in 
spite of a man’s best efforts, the future might 
hold mere destitution and want, no tradition 
of social ostentation where men worked with 
fearful intensity solely in order to be able to 
rival their neighbours in external magnificence 
or in the refinements of ease and luxury. 

The very fact that the book was written in 
Latin is a clear proof that More had no inten- 
tion of appealing to the passions of the common 
people ; no one more detested violent revolu- 
tion or the principles later enunciated by 
Miinzer and the Communist leaders of the 
German Peasants’ Revolt. He really hoped to 
interest and convert the thinking world, for 
he felt that they were the people who mattered 
in the long run, and that through them some- 
thing might be effected. There is little in the 
Utopia that can be made to imply any belief 
in democracy as we understand it. More would 
in practice have had his reforms introduced by 
the Prince or by men of high intellectual dis- 
tinction, but that government in any ultimate 
sense should be in the hands of the common 
people he did not conceive ; all for the people, 
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but nothing 4y the people really summed up his 
point of view. 

In practice he showed himself unwilling to 
advance towards his ideal by single steps ; he 
could even so far burn what he had adored as 
to support publicly the maintenance of Privilege 
of Clergy and the sending of heretics to the 
stake. The book shows the liberating influ- 
ence of the Renaissance, the feeling of untold 
possibilities produced by the new discoveries, 
the general intellectual turmoil, and the sharpen- 
ing of wits that resulted from this. More was 
not a profound or philosophical thinker ; in 
this respect it is impossible to compare his 
matter-of-fact satire on his age with the depth 
and insight of the Republic. Yet the Utopia 
may well interest us more; it deals with a 
world of nation-states and general ideas that 
we can attempt to understand because it is so 
much nearer to us than are the Greeks. 

Still more remarkable than the communism, 
the six-hour day, the public hospitals or the 
equality of opportunity in the Utopia is its 
religious toleration. This was a new and para- 
doxical idea to be put forward at a time when 
Luther was unknown outside Wittenberg and 
Christendom seemed doctrinally at unity. It 
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is essential to remember, however, that Chris- 
tianity in Utopia was in the same position as it 
had been in the Roman Empire, that the 
Utopians knew nothing of Revelation and that 
even the few nominal Christians there had not 
been received into the bosom of the Church 
through the Sacraments. Ata later date More 
was personally unwilling to let the tares grow 
up with the wheat, for he thought that heresy, 
as it came to England, was anti-social as well as 
false. Even so, he could admit Roper, a 
Lutheran, into his household, correspond on 
friendly terms with Grynaeus, the disciple of 
Melancthon, and bid Roper, after his con- 
version, pray that the time might never come 
when a composition with the heretics should be 
politically advantageous. 

He had, indeed, to administer the law of the 
land which still made heresy a capital offence. 
The Protestant martyrologists considered him 
a persecutor, and some recent evidence seems 
to show that he was more active in the discharge 
of his duties than he need have been. “Yet his 
own words in the Apology ring true, and we may 
well content ourselves with his own explanation: 
“ Divers of them have said that of such as were 


in my house while I was Chancellor I used to 
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examine them with torments, causing them to 
be bound to a tree in my garden, and there 
piteously beaten. ... What cannot these 
brethren say that can be so shameless to say 
this? For of very truth, albeit that for a great 
robbery or a heinous murder, or sacrilege in a 
church, with carrying away the pix with the 
Blessed Sacrament, or villainously casting it 
out, I caused sometime such things to be 
done by some officers of the Marshalsea, or of 
some other prisons, with which ordering of 
them, by their well deserved pain and without 
any great hurt that afterwards should stick 
by them, I found out and repressed many such 
desperate wretches as else had not failed to 
have gone farther... yet, saving only their 
sure keeping, I never did else cause any such 
thing to be done to any of them in all my life, 
except only twain. 

“ Of which the one was a child and a servant 
of mine in mine own house, whom his father 
had ere ever he came with me, nursled up in 
such matters, and had set him to attend upon 
George Jaye or Gee, otherwise called Clerk, 
which is a priest, and is now for all that wedded 
in Antwerp. . . . This George Jaye did teach 
this child his ungracious heresy against the 
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Blessed Sacrament of the altar, which heresy 
this child afterward being in service with me, 
began to teach another child in my house, 
which uttered his counsel. And upon that 
point perceived, I caused a servant of mine to 
stripe him like a child before mine household, 
for amendment of himself and ensample of 
such other. 

‘“* Another was one, which after that he had 
fallen into that frantic heresy, fell soon after 
into plain open frenzy besides. . . . Where- 
upon I, being advertised of these pageants, and 
being sent unto and required by very devout 
religious folk to take some other order with him, 
caused him, as he came wandering by my door, 
to be taken by the constables and bound to a 
tree in the street before the whole town, and 
there they striped him with rods till he waxed 
weary, and somewhat longer. And it appeared 
well that his remembrance was good enough, 
save that it went about grazing till it was 
beaten home. For he could then very well 
rehearse his faults himself, and speak and treat 
very well, and promise to do afterwards as 
well. . . . And of all that ever came in my 
hand for heresy, as help me God, saving (as I 
said) the sure keeping of them .. . had never 
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any of them any stripe or stroke given them, 
so much as a fillip on the forehead.” 

Asa literary venture the Usopia was a decided 
success. It was first printed by Thierry Martin 
at Louvain in 1516, with a commendatory letter 
to Peter Gilles, a letter from Gilles to Busleyden, 
one from Paludanus, and some Latin verses ; 
in 1517 it was printed at Paris under the super- 
vision of Budé, and early in 1518 at Basle by 
Froben with Erasmus as its sponsor. It was 
again reprinted at Venice in the next year, and 
other editions appeared in 1519, 1548, 1563, 
1565, 1566, and 1591. An English trans- 
lation by Ralph Robinson appeared in 1551. 
It is conceivable that a disposition towards the 
essentially pacific foreign policy followed by 
Henry VIII after the fall of Wolsey may have 
been fixed in his mind by the book, It was 
certainly widely read and warmly praised. 
Erasmus was enthusiastic about its merits, 
Tunstall welcomed it, a nameless councillor 
at Antwerp was reported to know it by heart. 
Yet its influence is not to be estimated by 
its circulation in 1517 or by its reception by 
the learned. It is rather one of those books 
which must be read afresh by every generation, 
for it is always suggestive and always new. 
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Like Magna Carta, later ages have read into 
it ideas which would have seemed repellent to 
the author, but it is this potentiality that has 
made it what it has become. Hall, Bacon, 
Campanella, Harrington and, in our own day, 
Edward Bellamy, William Morris and Mr. 
H. G. Wells have but continued and developed 
the ideas of the Tudor statesman. By this 
little book alone he ranks with Grotius and 
Condorcet as one who has shaped the thoughts 
of our civilisation and thereby achieved immor- 


tality. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
More’s English Writings 


T is only recently that some attempt has 
been made to do justice to Sir Thomas More 

as a writer of English prose. Histories of 
English literature usually pass him over with 
only a casual mention, so that, even among 
those interested in the development of the 
English language in the sixteenth century, his 
writings have remained almost unknown. This 
may be attributed to various causes. In the 
first place, the texts have only been available 
to scholars able to consult them in the great 
libraries ; the original editions are exceedingly 
scarce and the great folio volume of his English 
works, brought together by his nephew, William 
Rastell, in 1557, mainly to serve the Queen’s 
religious policy, has now become one of those 
rare books, eagerly acquired by “ collectors” 
at a price that few students can hope to afford. 
Further, it is mainly filled with religious con- 
troversies of the kind so eagerly welcomed in his 
own age, but intrinsically little admired since. 
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As, also, he was concerned to defend the 
Catholic Church against Protestant onslaughts, 
none of his writings were included in the reprints 
published in the last century by such bodies 
as the Parker Society. Indeed, the very fact 
of their not have been written in Latin seems, 
at one time, to have helped to ensure their 
neglect by those who delighted in the obscurity 
of a learned tongue. Yet from 1500 to 1535, 
More was constantly writing, and this at a 
time when the English language was being cast 
into its permanent mould. It is one of his 
greatest titles to fame that, when his friends, and 
in particular Erasmus, despised and rejected 
the vernacular as only fit for servants and 
illiterates, More realised the potentialities of his 
mother-tongue and used it to good effect. 
“ For as for that our tongue is called barbarous,” 
he wrote in 1529, ‘‘is buta fantasy. For so is, 
as every learned man knoweth, every strange 
language to other. And if they would call it 
barren of words, there is no doubt but it is 
plenteous enough to express our minds in any- 
thing whereof one man hath used to speak with 
another.” 

As a young man he had tried his hand at 
English verse but with small success. “A 
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merry jest of how a sergeant would learn to 
play the friar,” told how a bailiff, debt collect- 
ing, disguised himself as a friar with disastrous 
consequences which say little for the respect in 
which the Mendicants were popularly held. 
He also composed some lines illustrating each 
of the various stages in a man’s career, which it is 
kindest to neglect. He lamented the death 
of Elizabeth of York in 1503, and wrote 
against the current belief in astrology without 
omitting his own homage to Fortune. These 
last lines may be reproduced as showing the 
feeling alike of insecurity and of boundless 
possibilities that lay before any man of energy 
or ability in the sixteenth century. 
“In changing of her course, the change sheweth this 

Up starteth a knave and down there falleth a knight, 

The beggar rich and the rich man poor is ; 

Hatred is turned to love, love to despite. 

This is her sport, thus proveth she her might. 


Great boast she maketh if one be by her power, 
Wealthy and wretched both within an hour. 


“* Some man hath good, but children hath he none, 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath all three, but up to honour’s throne, 

Can he not creep, by no manner of stealth. 

To some she sendeth children, riches, wealth, 

Honour, worship, and reverence all his life: 

But yet she pincheth him with a shrewd wife.” 
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The last lines might well have been auto- 
biographical ! 

More’s own translations, like almost all 
Tudor versions of the classics, are marked by 
singular felicity of language. His earliest 
effort was a New Year’s gift to his sister, the 
Life of Fohn Picus, Earl of Mirandula, the man 
whom the genius of Walter Pater has revealed 
as one of the most beautiful spirits of the 
Italian Renaissance. Pico had shown that 
it was possible to combine high rank, wealth, 
an accurate memory and the immense industry, 
which made him one of the best representatives 
of the New Learning, with all the finest Christian 
virtues. His life, in fact, provided the much 
needed evidence that there was no necessary 
antagonism between the Italian Renaissance 
and Christianity, and that an intense study of 
Plato and the philosophy of the ancient world 
need not lead straight to paganism. “‘ O very 
happy mind,” apostrophises More, “ which 
none adversity might oppress, which no pros- 
perity might enhance! Not the conning of all 
philosophy was able to make him proud : not 
the knowledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Arabie language, beside Greek and Latin, could 
make him vainglorious: not his great sub- 
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stance, not his noble blood, could blow up his 
heart ; not the beauty of his body, not the 
great occasion of sin were able to pull him back 
into the voluptuous broad way that leadeth to 
hell.” ‘The study of the life of one who loved 
liberty above everything formed a fitting 
introduction to the works of his closest dis- 
ciple in England. 

More’s next literary effort consisted of a 
combination of biography and narrative history, 
The History of King Richard ITI, which he left 
unfinished in 1513. ‘This is an important 
authority for the events of his reign, and still 
more for the characters of the participants, 
some of whom More himself would remember. 
The work has come down to us both in Latin 
and in English and both versions have been 
attributed on insufficient grounds to Cardinal 
Morton. More must indeed have relied toa 
considerable extent upon information com- 
municated to him by others and we may well 
believe that the Cardinal inspired a good 
deal of it. Experts are agreed, however, that 
the English is More’s and it is his view of the 
events that has powerfully influenced every 
history written since. It is the traditional 
Richard III whom he portrays “ . . . little 
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of stature, ill-featured of limbs, crook-backed, 
his left shoulder much higher than his right, 
hard favoured of visage, and such as in states- 
men is called wary, in other men otherwise: he 
was malicious, wrathful, envious and from afore 
his birth ever froward.” As with most of the 
high-placed scoundrels of history, the rehabili- 
tation of this King has been attempted, but only 
with partial success. More certainly expressed 
the conviction of his own generation which had 
learned to welcome the victory of Bosworth 
Field as a day of deliverance. In literary 
qualities the history ranks high, and happily 
it is possible to illustrate at once his style and 
some noteworthy features of his age. 

After Edward IV’s death, the Chancellor 
visited the Queen-mother “‘ about whom he 
found much heaviness, rumble, haste and 
business, carriage and conveyance of her 
stuff into Sanctuary, chests, coffers, packs, 
fardels, trusses, all on men’s backs, no man 
unoccupied ; some lading, some going, some 
discharging, some coming for more, some 
breaking down the walls to bring in the next way, 
and some yet drew to them that holpe to carry 
a wrong way. The Queen herself sat alone 
alow on the rushes all desolate and dismayed : 
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whom the Archbishop comforted in the best 
manner he could, showing her that the matter 
was nothing so sore as she took it for.” 

Elizabeth had good reason for her hurry. 
She was seeking sanctuary at Westminster 
Abbey. At the time when More was writing, 
the abuses of sanctuary were a subject of 
heated discussion ; many thought, as he makes 
the Duke of Buckingham say, ‘“‘ good men 
might without sin somewhat less regard them 
than they do,” although he himself leaned to 
the conservative opinion: “the privilege of 
that holy place . . . which had so many years 
been kept, which both kings and Popes so good 
had granted, so many had confirmed, and, 
which holy ground was more than five hundred 
year ago by St. Peter his own person in spirit, 
accompanied with great multitude of angels 
by night so specially hallowed and dedicate to 
God? (for the proof whereof they have yet in 
the Abbey Saint Peter’s cope to show), that 
from that time hitherward was there never so 
undevout a King, that durst that sacred place 
violate, or so holy a bishop that durst it pre- 
sume to consecrate,” 


1 Many readers will remember this legend by the use made 
of it in Matthew Arnold’s Westminster Abbey. 
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The events leading up to Richard’s seizure 
of the throne, the coup d’état, the execution of 
Hastings, the connivance of Buckingham, the 
public announcement of the illegitimacy of the 
two princes and their mother are vividly des- 
cribed. More is the primary authority for the 
details of this last action which really lost 
Richard his throne. “I shall rehearse you the 
dolorous end of those babes, not after every 
way that I have heard, but after that way that I 
have so heard, by such men, and by such means, 
as methinketh it were hard but it should be 
true.” The foul deed was carried out at the 
device of Sir James Tyrell by Miles Forest and 
John Dighton. ‘‘ Then all others being re- 
moved from them, this Miles Forest and John 
Dighton about midnight (the sely children 
lying in their beds) came into the chamber, and 
suddenly lapped them up among the clothes, so 
bewrapped them and entangled them, keeping 
down by force the featherbed and pillows hard 
unto their mouths, that within a while smored 
and stifled, their breath failing, they gave up to 
God their innocent souls into the joys of 
heaven, leaving to the tormentors their bodies 
deadinthe bed. Which after that the wretches 
perceived, first by the struggling with the 
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pains of death, and after long lying still to be 
thoroughly dead, they laid their bodies naked 
out upon the bed, and fetched Sir James to see 
them. Which upon the sight of them, caused 
those murderers to bury them at the stair 
foot, meetly deep in the ground under a great 
heap of stones.” Blood, however, demanded 
blood, and both King and state knew no rest 
until the day of vengeance two years later. 

All the rest of More’s English works, apart 
from a few letters, are religious. He had 
shown how history could be written in a way 
very different from the jejune annals of the 
fifteenth century chroniclers. Perhaps he 
would have continued, if the religion which 
dominated his life had not demanded the 
services of his pen in a manner which he could 
not resist. These writings fall into two classes, 
devotional and controversial, the latter bulking 
most largely. He wrote three mainly de- 
votional works, the first in 1522, like his 
Richard III, unfinished, “ Upon these words of 
Holy Scripture, Memorare novissima, et in eternum 
non peccabis, Remember the last things and thou 
shalt never sin.’ (Ecclus. VII, 40° Vulg.) 
The fact that it is only a fragment makes the real 
interest lie in its parts, although it is pervaded 
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throughout with a spirit of cheerful resignation 
and a determination to face the duties of life 
in the world, as preparation for life beyond 
the grave. In this picture of death More 
shows his command over words: “thou seest 
(if thou fantasy thine own death, for so 
art <thou..-.-.. adyised), ‘thou seeest»]4-eay 
thyself, if thou die no worse death, yet at the 
least wise lying in thy bed, thy head shooting, 
thy back aching, thy veins beating, thine 
heart panting, thy throat rattling, thy flesh 
trembling, thy mouth gaping, thy nose sharping, 
thy legs cooling, thy fingers fimbling, thy 
breath shorting, all thy strength failing, thy 
life vanishing, thy death drawing on.” The 
examples chosen to illustrate the seven deadly 
sins are taken straight from common scenes of 
the day ; the sudden fall of the great duke of 
Buckingham, executed on the flimsiest of 
pretences because of his kinship to the royal 
family, the decided chance that condemned 
thieves had of escape, either by violence, 
favour or pardon, the disgraceful quarrels for 
precedence or from mere jealousy within the 
very walls of the parish church, the dark spectre 
of famine with always haunted the labourer’s 
mind, all can be found in this treatise. 
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whole, been singularly free from heresy. Lol- 
lardy had been driven underground and men 
were more concerned with practical grievances, 
clerical immorality and extortion, the idleness 
of the Regulars and the sums of money that 
annually went to Rome, than with the need for 
doctrinal reform. It was impossible, however, 
to keep out the new ideas from Germany and 
the seed did not entirely fall on stony ground. 
More was greatly perturbed at the progress of 
heresy and, with an ingenuous faith in the 
power of persuasion and reason, undertook to 
defend the church with his pen. It was, too, 
largely at his instigation, that Erasmus was 
induced to publish Hyperaspistes which demon- 
strated to the world how much he disapproved 
of Lutheranism. More obtained leave in 1 527, 
from Tunstall (who had previously refused to 
sanction ‘Tyndale’s project for an English 
translation of the Bible) to read and keep 
heretical books, with the result that he pub- 
lished next year 4 Dialogue . . . wherein be 
treated divers matters, as of the veneration and 
worship of images and relics, praying to saints 
and going on pilgrimage. With many other 
things touching the pestilent sect of Luther and 
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Tyndale, by the one begun in Saxony and by the 
other laboured to be brought into England. In 
form it is a long series of arguments between 
More and a person whom he designates as the 
Messenger, the accredited representative of 
one of More’s friends, and a university scholar. 
This made it possible for More to state the 
arguments on either side with his customary 
fairness. For instance, he can allow that 
Tyndale ‘‘ was well known or he went over the 
sea for a man of right good living, studious and 
well learned in scripture, and in divers places 
in England was very well liked and did great 
good with preaching.” Similarly we find the 
significant admission ‘“‘ Of the ashes of one 
heretic springeth up many.” 

Images, the books of the laity, are defended 
from the reproach of idolatry and the practice 
of going on pilgrimages justified. Miracles, 
about the occurrence of which More himself 
has no doubt, must be accepted with some 
hesitation “since the angel of darkness may 
transform and transfigure himself into an 
angel of light.” The Messenger is made to 
adduce many examples of feigned miracles, 
(including that of the blind man detected by 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester and repro- 
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duced by Shakespeare!) but More can answer 
that many miracles rest on unimpeachable 
testimony, that he has antiquity and long 
prescription in his favour and that occasional 
abuse does not take away legitimate use. It is 
chiefly the illustrations that relieve the monotony 
of the rather tedious and sophistical arguments ; 
we can almost hear him encouraging the 
Messenger, “‘ A merry tale,” quod I, ‘‘ cometh 
never amiss to me.”’ ‘The worship of images 
is vindicated on the grounds that if this 
were idolatry, the church must have fallen 
into disbelief and deadly error in allowing 
it ; this however, is impossible, for Christ had 
promised that His faith should never fail in 
the Church. Young men must be very careful 
how they read the scriptures, the simple study 
of the bare text may easily lead to error, especi- 
ally if uncorrelated with more general reading. 
“In the study of scripture the sure way is, 
with virtue and prayer, first to use the judg- 
ment of natural reason, whereunto secular 
literature helpeth much. And secondly the 
comments of holy doctors. And thirdly above 
all thing, the articles of the Catholic faith 
received and believed through the Church of 
1 Second part of Henry VI, Act II., Scene 1. 
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Christ.”” Tradition, in fact, was at least as 
important as the bible itself, and the duly 
constituted authorities of the Church alone 
could elucidate its content. 

The second book explains that the Catholic 
Church cannot be a sect or a few known to 
God alone, but only that body of all Christians 
which is well known as such—‘‘ the whole 
congregation of true Christian people in this 
world, which without intermixion of obstinate 
heresies, profess the right Catholic faith.” 
The third book deals mainly with Tyndale and 
the alleged errors in his translation of the bible 
together with the reasons for its suppression. 
There are also incidental references which 
throw a wealth of light upon heresy-trials and 
upon the ill-odour that vows of celibacy had 
brought upon the clergy. ‘The last book 
deals mainly with Luther who is characterised 
as—'‘‘a fond friar, an apostate, an open in- 
cestuous lecher, a plain limb of the Devil, and 
a manifest messenger of Hell.” Naturally 
after this introduction we shall not look for any 
very favourable account of his teaching. His 
doctrine is a proof that the end of the world is 
at hand, the horrors of the Sack of Rome give 
a foretaste of what men may expect, and the only 
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plain duty for the English authorities is to 
stamp out any traces of his teaching in England. 
The toleration for which More had argued in 
the Utopia is now put into the mouth of his 
opponent. “ By my soul,” quod your friend, 
““T would all the world were agreed to take all 
compulsion away upon all sides, Christian and 
heathen, and that no man were constrained to 
believe but as he could by grace, wisdom and 
good works be induced, and then, he that would 
go to God, go, in God’s name, and he that will 
go to the devil, the devil go with him.” This 
dialogue is often known in distinction from a 
later one, as Quoth he and quoth I, from the 
frequent recurrence of these phrases. 

In the same year as the Dialogue appeared a 
peculiarly violent attack upon the clergy by a 
certain Simon Fish, an able lawyer who had 
been forced to fly to Germany to avoid Wolsey’s 
displeasure. There he had written 4 sup- 
plication for the Beggars in which all the rancour 
of the anti-clerical party was concentrated. 
The many beggars with whom England was 
infested explained, with a wealth of plausible 
statistics, that they were so wretchedly miserable 
because the clergy appropriated to themselves 
all the surplus wealth in the Kingdom. In 
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addition to the secular clergy, with innumberable 
claims to dues and offerings, there were the 
Mendicants. “‘ Finally, the infinite number of 
begging friars ; what get they ina year? ... 
Is it any marvel that the taxes, fifteenths, and 
subsidies that your Grace most tenderly of 
great compassion hath taken from among your 
people to defend them from the treatened ruin 
of their commonwealth have been so slothfully, 
yea, painfully levied, seeing that almost the 
utmost penny that might have been levied hath 
been gathered before yearly by this ravenous, 
cruel, and insatiable generation ?” 

The remedy suggested was simple: con- 
fiscation of church property by the Crown, 
and, as a consequence, Fish himself seems to 
have been shown some favour by the King, 
who was always nervously anxious to gauge the 
public feeling. The book was indignantly 
answered by More who parodied its title and 
style in The Supplication of Souls (1529). 
The souls in purgatory protest against such 
doctrine which will take from them all the 
advantages accruing to them from the prayers 
of the faithful and from the masses daily said 
for their souls. The statements of Fish are 
analysed and many of them shown to be greatly 
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exaggerated, although again More is forced to 
admit several points. The souls show a sus- 
picious interest in current politics, regret the 
misdeeds of their lives and their vain belief 
that a gorgeous funeral would help them, and 
generally offer a considerable amount of in- 
discriminate good advice. The book ends 
with an impassioned defence of the doctrine of 
Purgatory against all who disbelieve in it, with 
the usual symbolism of the pains they suffer, 
where “‘ the fire as far passeth in heat all the 
fires that ever burned upon earth, as the hottest 
of all those passeth a feigned fire painted on a 
wall.” It is perhaps well that More cut short 
the book since its framework necessarily leads 
him into several incongruities and hazardous 
statements. 

This same year, 1529, More became Lord 
Chancellor. The cares of office now left him 
but little time in which to indulge his taste for 
literature and what he felt to be his duty in his 
religious controversies. One challenge, how- 
ever, he could not fail to notice. Tyndale had 
published 42 Answer to Sir Thomas More’s 
Dialogue in which he justified his translation 
of the Bible, met some of More’s original 
objections and redoubled his vehement criticims 
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of the abuses of the Church and of its practices 
and traditions generally. More began his 
rejoinder while still Chancellor but the greater 
part of it was probably written after his resig- 
nation had been accepted by the King. The 
Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer occupies some 
five hundred pages in the folio edition of his 
works and its merits are hardly proportionate 
to its bulk. He quotes Tyndale’s own crit- 
icisms, word for word, paragraph by para- 
eraph, and proceeds to answer them in detail. 
A book written under such limitations must 
necessarily fall short of great literary excellence. 

Those curious may find in it many allusions 
to such various topics as religious education, 
the names of heretical books, transubstantiation, 
current disregard of the Sabbath, Erasmus, the 
new discoveries, schools, science, the univer- 
sities, the proper use of the English language, 
children’s games, miracles, and the expectation 
of Anti-Christ. The author had no desire for 
publicity and wished there were not such a sus- 
picious amount of interest in heresy. ‘“‘ Surely 
the very best way were neither to read this nor 
theirs, but rather the people unlearned to 
occupy themself beside their other business in 
prayer, good meditation, and reading of such 
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English books as most may nourish and in- 
crease devotion.” The general tone and drift 
of the less reasoned sections of the argument 
and the fierceness with which More’s anger 
burnt against those who contemned all that he 
held most dear, may be gathered from such 
passages as the following. ‘‘ But these new 
heretics be so far from shame, that in the under- 
standing of scripture, and in the affirming of 
all their heresies, they would be believed by 
their only word against all the old holy doctors 
that have been since the death of Christ unto 
this day, and that in those rotten heresies too, 
which they find condemned to the devil by 
the general Councils of all Christendom, a 
thousand year afore their days, and most mad 
of all in denying the sacraments which they find 
received and believed, used and honoured so 
clearly from the beginning, that never was there 
heretic that durst for very shame, so boldly 
bark against them, till that now in these latter 
days the devil hath broke his chains, and of all 
extreme abomination hath set his poisoned 
barrel abroad, from the dreggy draught whereof 
God keep ever good Christian man, and such 
as hath drunken thereof, give them grace to 
vomit out again by time.” 
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In addition to being merely abusive More can 
on occasion be heavily sarcastic, as when he 
imagines the new sect setting out to evangelise 
the heathen, ‘‘ Well, will we do well then, let 
us send out so good a man as no man can doubt 
of but that he is an elect, and who should that 
be but holy William Tyndale himself. What 
reasons will he lay to them? He will say, by 
likelihood, ‘ O, all you Jews and all you Turks 
too, and all ye Saracens’ heads, hearken here 
unto me, and give credence unto me, and 
believe me, that these books be the very 
scripture of God, but believe it never the 
rather, though all the known Catholic Church 
say so, for they be all as bad as ye be, and 
each of you as credible as any of them, and then 
be you Jews of more antiquity than they and 
ye Saracens five times so many as they, and 
therefore why should you believe the Catholic 
Church for anything that they can say unto you ? 
But I tell you whom ye shall believe, I say ye 
shall believe me, and I shall tell you a good 
cause why: for I have a feeling faith. For 
whatsoever I tell you, God hath himself so 
written it in my heart, that I feel it to be true. 
And therefore this is a plain, evident, open cause 
why ye should believe me.” John Frith, who 
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was joined with Tyndale in opinions at this 
time was more lightly treated, as being only a 
young man who had been deceived by others. 

It could not but be that when a man who had 
occupied the highest positions in the state 
showed himself thus zealous for the Church 
that many criticisms should be levelled at him 
by his opponents. ‘Therefore, like many an- 
other public servant, he explained his actions 
in print, The Apology of Sir Thomas More, 
Knight, appearing in 1533. He had been 
told to copy the gentle impartiality of an 
anonymous writer whom he calls the Pacifier, 
who had pretended to investigate the causes 
of the anti-clericalism of the day. By the 
frequent introduction of ‘‘ Some say,’’ however, 
he had managed to tilt the balance decidedly 
against the clergy. We now know that the 
“ Pacifier’ was a lawyer named Christopher 
St. Germain who could claim Henry VIII’s 
tacit approval for much of what he had written. 
Incidentally, More refutes the personal calumny 
that he had been bribed by the clergy to give 
them his support, a very natural report, in view 
of the fact that three bishops, Tunstall of Dur- 
ham, Clark of Bath and Wells and Voysey of 
Exeter had offered him £5,000 in recognition 
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of his services, which he flatly refused. He 
admitted that the moral standard of the clergy 
was low but maintained that in England they 
were not worse than elsewhere, while the 
executions for heresy had been very few. His 
books were tediously long, yet he had not met 
all the points of his opponents and only wished 
that they would stop writing when he would do 
so too. Unfortunately they were more active 
than ever. St. Germain himself was so little 
affected by the caustic wit and shrewd irony of 
the Apology that he at once replied with a 
dialogue, Salem and Bizance (Jerusalem and 
Constantinople) reaffirming his former position. 

The answer was The Debellation of Salem and 
Bizance (1533), the most illuminating of all 
More’s works for the comprehension of his 
legal principles. He shows himself very fav- 
ourably disposed towards the equity procedure 
which he had recently abandoned and was 
willing, if required, to expound his ideas “ in 
such French as is peculiar to the laws of this 
realm.” He believed in leaving everything 
to the discretion of the judge ; Tudor juries 
were always liable to give a verdict in ac- 
cordance with their own wishes or interests 
rather than pass a fair sentence based upon the 
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evidence actually placed before them. “I 
never saw yet the day, but that I durst as well 
trust the truth of one judge, as I durst trust 
the truth of two juries”... . ‘“‘ Who so 
taketh from a justice the order of his discretion, 
taketh surely from him more than half his 
office.” Had these views prevailed and the 
nascent Byzantinism of the Tudors been con- 
verted into a real despotism of the Stuarts, 
with judges dependent on the King’s nod and 
unchecked by twelve honest citizens on the 
jury, the whole story of the development of 
the peculiarly English conception of liberty 
might have been different. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor was in favour of procedure modelled 
upon that of the Inquisition because he knew 
that in hands such as his, the weak and the 
innocent were safe. But all judges possessed 
neither his balance nor his integrity and we 
may well be thankful that he did not succeed 
in foisting on this country a combination of 
Renaissance respect for the Roman law and the 
medieval concept of law as a general principle 
to be “ found”’ and administered by the judiciary. 
This was the danger, and Parliament indirectly 
met it for another century by devoting most of 
its time to what we should call “ private 
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members’ ”’ bills, rather than to “ legislation ” 
in the sense of laying down principles of law 
to be applied by the executive. 

The country gentlemen paid but little heed 
to More’s plea for the elimination of Parlia- 
mentary interference in matters of detail. 
“If men should reform and change a law, 
because that an innocent may sometimes take 
harm thereby, then must they when they have 
changed it, change it yet again, and after that 
change, yet change it again, and so forth change 
after change and never cease changing till all 
the world be changed at the day of doom.” It 
is perhaps as well for More’s reputation as a 
far-sighted lawyer that all the remaining writings 
of the last two years of his life are almost 
exclusively doctrinal. Tyndale, or his ally, 
George Jay, had returned to the charge with 
more virulent criticism of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, using the cover of anony- 
mity to indulge in unusual violence of language. 
More’s reply, dated 1533, was entitled The 
answer to the first part of the poisoned book which 
a nameless heretic hath named the Supper of the 
Lord. More expounds the Catholic teaching 
(basing his arguments on St. John VI.), taxes 
‘““Master Masker,” as he calls his opponent, 
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with irreverence, blasphemy, and_ seditious 
intent, and apologises for his own omissions 
or misprints. This marked the end of his 
controversial activities for in April, 1534, he 
was sent to the Tower. 

There he poured out all the pent-up religious 
yearnings of his soul for a closer communion 
with his Maker. Beauty of language and real 
personal sincerity of thought are the outstanding 
characteristics. The titles give some indication 
of the contents: 4 dialogue of comfort against 
tribulation. A treatise to receive the blessed body 
of our Lord, sacramentally and virtually, both. 
A treatise upon the passion of Christ (unfinished.) 
Certain devout and virtuous instructions, medita- 
tions and prayers. One prayer will show that 
More anticipated in some measure the felicitous 
language of Cranmer and English liturgy. 
“ Good Lord, give me the grace so to spend my 
life, that when the day of my death shall come, 
though I feel pain in my body, I may feel com- 
fort in my soul ; and with faithful hope of Thy 
mercy, in due love toward Thee, and charity 
toward the world, I may through Thy grace 
part hence into Thy glory.” 

The Dialogue of Comfort, supposed to take 
place in Hungary, is the most personal of all 
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More’s later writings. Vincent takes counsel 
with his uncle, Antony, as to his action in the 
event of a Turkish invasion and receives much 
good advice upon his proper conduct in ad- 
versity. The best thing than can happen is 
an early escape from “‘ this vale of labour, toil, 
tears, and misery,’’ where dangers encircle 
the faithful, ‘‘ where the temptations of the mid- 
day demon deceive many,” so that free thought 
and even practical atheism are rife. Practice 
had made More a master of the art of the 
written dialogue and this is the most readable 
of all his English works for its wealth of 
illustrative anecdotes and witty remarks. The 
rumour of a Turkish army which turned out 
to be the imagination of a sentry, the penance 
of the Ass and the Wolf, showing the dangers 
of too scrupulous a conscience, the snares of 
flattery and the difficulties of imprisonment are 
all told with the artistry of the best of story- 
tellers. One last quotation shall show how, in 
his last days, he, like all his fellows, cheerfully 
mingled religious questions with those of pol- 
itical expediency. 

He who had written in 1515, ‘“‘ When I 
consider and turn over in my mind the state 
of all flourishing commonwealths to-day, so 
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help me God, I can see nothing but a conspiracy 
of the rich who are aiming at their own advan- 
tage under the name and title of the common- 
wealth,” in 1534 supplied the antidote to his 
own arguments. ‘‘ Men of substance there 
must needs be ; for else you shall have more 
beggars, pardie, than there be, and no man 
left able to relieve another. For this think I 
in my mind a very sure conclusion ; that if all 
the money that is in this country were to-morrow 
next brought together out of every man’s hand, 
and laid all upon one heap, and then divided 
out unto every man alike, it would be on the 
morrow after, worse than it was on the day 
before. For I suppose, when it were all equally 
thus divided among all, the best should be 
left little better than a beggar almost is now. 
And yet he that was a beggar before, all that 
he shall be the richer for that he should thereby 
receive, shall not make him much above a beggar 
still ; but many one of the rich men, if their 
riches stood but in movable substance, shall be 
safe enough from riches haply for all their 
life after. 

“ Men cannot, you wot well, live here in this 
world, but if that some one man provide a mean 
of living for some other many. Every man 
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cannot have a ship of his own, nor every man be 
a merchant with a stock (and these things 
you wot well must needs be had,) nor every 
man cannot have a plough by himself. And 
who might live by the tailor’s craft, if no man 
were able to put a gown to make? Who by 
masonry, or who could live a carpenter, if no 
man were able to build neither church nor 
house ? Who should be makers of any manner 
cloth, if there lacked men of substance to set 
sundry sorts a-work? Some man that hath 
not two ducats in his house, were better forbear 
them both and leave himself not a farthing, - 
but utterly lose all his own, than that some rich 
man by whom he is weekly set a-work, should 
of his money lose the one half. For then 
were himself like to lack work. For surely the 
rich man’s substance is the wellspring of the 
poor man’s living. And therefore here would 
it fare by the poor man, as it fared by the woman 
in one of A‘sop’s fables ; which had an hen 
that laid every day a golden egg, till on a day 
she thought she would have a great many of 
eggs at once, and therefore she killed her hen 
and found but one or twain in her belly, so that 
for covetise of those few she lost many.” 

The English works of Sir Thomas More 
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have a real intrinsic value apart from the reli- 
gious or political ideas expressed therein and 
from their worth to the historian of the events 
or of the manners and customs of the sixteenth 
century. More was the first of modern Eng- 
lish prose stylists. Unlike Malory and his 
predecessors he felt that he was writing on 
behalf of a great cause and that he must sacrifice 
all tricks of style or fashionable phraseology 
to convincing his readers. It was still, ap- 
parently, the general rule for books to be read 
aloud, even when the reader was alone, and it is 
by this test that we must judge his writings. 
The philologist and biographer have already 
gone to these works and found there a rich 
quarry of material, but it is his sanity, his 
popular appeal, his wealth of imagery, his 
humour, and above all his clearness that 
entitle him to be considered as the founder of 
our English prose. He did for our prose what 
Chaucer did for our poetry, by showing its 
unique potentialities at a time when the language 
was still fluid enough to be moulded by a great 
writer. Between his vocabulary and phrase- 
ology and that of Malory and his predecessors 
there is a great gulf ; the one is modern and the 
other medieval. 
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More’s letter to the King, begging on 
grounds of health and personal insufficiency to 
be allowed to resign his office as Chancellor, 
was a necessary result of his inability to help 
the King against Catharine. His resignation 
was therefore accepted and he yielded up the 
great seal on May 16, 1532. He retired to 
Chelsea amid general regret, to be succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Audeley who had been Speaker 
in that year’s Parliament. In August of the 
same year Archbishop Warham died and 
the King destined the young archdeacon of 
Taunton, Thomas Cranmer, as his successor. 
The breach proved that Henry for once had 
been mistaken in his estimate of the character 
of one of his servants ; More had shown himself 
adaptable in many ways, had been almost 
nervously anxious to listen to reason and to 
arguments, yet now, when the King added to 
what he considered Divine proof of his own 
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sin the inducements of power and dignity, the 
keeper of his official conscience had come down. 
in no uncertain manner on the wrong side. 

The forces in favour of Catharine were so 
strong and her popularity in the country so 
great, that there was a chance that the defection 
of the Chancellor might turn the scale. He 
had forced the King into a false position at the 
outset and Henry, who knew how to wait and 
how to dissemble, never forgave his former 
friend. Not that More ever overtly opposed 
the divorce. Chapuys, the imperial ambas- 
sador, knew indeed with which side his sym- 
pathies lay, but he was to the end careful never 
to commit himself to a public declaration of his 
views. He insisted that the matter involved 
high and complicated technicalities of Canon 
Law which he could not pretend to understand. 
Immediately, in any case, he was reduced to 
comparative poverty and forced to disband his 
household. He had not been able to save 
money while Chancellor and had therefore 
only about £100 a year—still a large sum— 
upon which to live. 

Charges of corruption were promptly brought 
against him. Mrs. Croker had given him a 
pair of gloves containing the sum of £40, but 
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he had refused the money ; Mr. Gresham had 
given him a silver-gilt cup which he had only 
accepted on the condition that he might give 
the suitor one of greater value in exchange. 
Mrs. Vaughan had also given him a silver cup 
in return for a favourable decree and he ad- 
mitted having received it. Thomas Boleyn, 
Earl of Wiltshire, father of Anne, loudly 
called for a conviction, whereupon More 
blandly explained that having taken it, he had 
it filled with wine, drank to the lady’s health 
and returned it to her. Not thus were his 
opponents likely to bring about his overthrow. 
The last act of the Parliament before More’s 
resignation had been to authorise Henry at his 
pleasure to refuse to allow the Annates or 
revenues of the first year of the see of a Bishop 
to be paid to the Pope. With characteristic 
cunning the King used this as a threat, where- 
upon Cranmer was given his bulls as Arch- 
bishop with a celerity unusual in the Roman 
curia, | 

In January of that year, 1533, Henry 
secretly married Anne. After sentence given 
in the Archbishop’s Court that Catharine’s 
marriage was null and void, Anne was solemnly 
crowned Queen of England on Whitsunday, 
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June 1. More was absent. He had been 
duly invited, and Tunstall, Clerk and Gardiner 
sent him £20 lest he should plead poverty, 
which money he kept on the grounds that he 
was really poor and that the bishops could well 
afford it. ‘This open disapproval of the King’s 
action increased the resentment felt by the 
dominant faction at court against him and they 
eagerly sought for an occasion to compass his 
ruin. Appeals to Rome were declared illegal ; 
Rome answered in 1534 by sentence in favour 
of Catharine. The King repented of the book 
which had gained him the title of Defender of 
the Faith and accused More of having induced 
him to write it, which More emphatically 
denied. 

The next attack on him centred round his 
relations with Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid 
of Kent. ‘This nun, who was subject to trances, 
had gained a great reputation as a prophet, and 
during the divorce proceedings had been in- 
duced by the friends of Catharine to declare 
that if the King married Anne he would lose 
his throne within a month. She was allowed 
to commit herself to more treasonable statements 
until a Bill of Attainder, including all her ad- 
herents, was brought before Parliament in 
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1534. She confessed her imposture and was 
executed with four of her principal abettors. 
The Act was really aimed at Fisher and More. 
It was not difficult to prove that More had been 
in communication with the nun, and he frankly 
admitted that at one time he had believed in 
her honesty, but when she ventured to touch on 
political matters he had declined to listen and 
finally declared her an impostor. The King 
was acquainted with these facts, but was de- 
termined that More should be convicted of 
misprision of treason. ‘The Lords demanded 
that he should be heard in his own defence and 
he was summoned to appear before a select 
committee of four of the Privy Council. These 
first tried to persuade him in a most friendly 
manner to accommodate himself to the King’s 
wishes and, on his refusal, went to the other 
extreme and declared ‘‘ that never was there 
servant to his sovereign so villainous, nor sub- 
ject to his Prince so traitorous as he.” The 
King, more angry than ever, determined that 
his name should be included in the Bill and 
that he would personally attend at the House 
of Lords to see that it was passed. ‘The Council 
were greatly perturbed, for the peerage as a 
body were no royal sycophants, and the affront 
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to the King that was likely to follow might have 
very serious consequences. Audeley, on his 
knees, besought his master to stay his hand, 
and More’s name was withdrawn from the Bill. 

More had shown himself indifferent to his 
fate and had only been anxious to save his 
family from surprise and himself from the 
temptation to yield for their sakes. When 
Roper reported Cromwell’s announcement that 
his name was removed from the Bill he 
merely remarked to his daughter, “ Quod 
differtur non aufertur.’ His old friend, the 
Duke of Norfolk, again attempted to win him 
over, reminding him that the anger of the 
Prince spelt death. ‘‘Is that all, my lord?” 
was his answer, ‘‘ then is there no more differ- 
ence between your Grace and me but that I 
shall die to-day and you to-morrow.” He had 
long felt considerable doubts about the supre- 
macy of the Pope, and, as we have seen, ex- 
postulated with the King for his advancement 
of the papal authority in his book against 
Luther, ‘‘ whereunto his Highness answered 
me that he would in no wise minish of that 
matter, of which thing his Highness showed 
me a secret cause, whereof I never had anything 
heard before.” In his Confutation (1532) he 
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had still hesitated. “I purposely forebare to 
put in the Pope as part of the definition of the 
Church, as a thing that needed not, sith if he 
be the necessary head, he is included in the 
name of the whole body. And whether he be 
or not, if it be brought in question, were a 
matter to be treated and disputed beside.” 
After his successful defence in the affair of the 
Nun of Kent, he wrote a long letter on the 
subject of the position of the Pope in the 
Church to Cromwell showing how diligently 
he had studied the question and how the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the decisions of General 
Councils had convinced him. ‘Primacy is at 
the leastwise instituted by the corps of Christen- 
dom. . . . Since all Christendom is one corps, 
I cannot perceive how any member thereof 
may, without the common assent of the body, 
depart from the common head.” He admitted 
that the Papacy was subject to an oecumenical 
Council, “‘ never thought I the Pope above the 
General Council, nor never have in any book 
of mine, put forth among the King’s subjects 
in our vulgar tongue, advanced greatly the 
Pope’s authority.” 

The Act of Succession which made Elizabeth 
heir apparent and declared her elder sister 
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Mary illegitimate was passed in March 1534. 
Any subject might be required to swear allegi- 
ance to the King and the succession as thus set 
forth and in addition to repudiate any oaths 
made to “any foreign authority, prince or 
potentate.”” The Pope had meanwhile pro- 
nounced a definitive sentence in favour of 
Catharine. The commissioners named to ad- 
minister the oath, Cranmer, Audeley,Cromwell, 
and the Abbot of Westminster, cited More to 
appear before them. Having heard mass he 
went with Roper to his boat on the Thames, 
refusing his family leave to accompany him 
beyond the garden gate. During the journey 
he suddenly remarked, “ Son Roper, I thank 
our Lord the field is won,” meaning that family 
affection could not blind him to his duty. He 
wrote a long letter to Margaret describing his 
appearance before the commissioners, which 
must be given in the original, since it is our 
only primary authority. 

“When I was before the lords at Lambeth I 
was the first that was called in, albeit that 
Master Dr. the Vicar of Croydon, was come 
before me and divers other. After the cause 
of my sending for declared unto me (whereof I 
somewhat marvelled in my mind, considering 
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that they sent for no more temporal men but 
me), I desired the sight of the oath, which they 
showed me under the great seal. Then desired 
I the sight of the Act of Succession, which was 
delivered me in a printed roll. After which 
read secretly by myself, and the oath con- 
sidered with the Act, I shewed unto them 
that my purpose was not to put any fault either 
in the Act or any man that made it, or in the 
oath or any man that swear it, nor to condemn 
the conscience of any other man: but as for 
myself, in good faith my conscience so moved 
me in the matter, that though I would not deny 
to swear to the succession, yet unto that oath 
that was offered me, I could not swear without 
the jeoparding of my soul to perpetual damna- 
tion. And that if they doubted whether I did 
refuse the oath only for the grudge of my con- 
science or for any other fantasy, I was ready 
therein to satisfy them by my oath, which if they 
trusted not, what should they be the better to 
give me any oath? And if they trusted that I 
would therein swear true, then trusted I that 
of their goodness they would not move me to 
swear the oath that they offered me, perceiving 
that for to swear it was against my conscience. 

“Unto this my Lord Chancellor said, that 
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they all were very sorry to hear me say this, 
and see me thus refuse the oath. And they 
said all, that on their faith I was the very first 
that ever refused it, which would cause the 
King’s Highness to conceive great suspicion 
of me and great indignation toward me. And 
therewith they showed me the roll and let me 
see the names of the Lords and the commons 
which had sworn and subscribed their names 
already. Which notwithstanding, when they 
saw that I refused to swear the same myself, 
not blaming any other man that had sworn, I 
was in conclusion commanded to go down into 
the garden. And thereupon I tarried in the 
old burned chamber that looketh into the garden 
and would not go down because of the heat. 
“In that time I saw Master Dr. Latimer 
come into the garden, and there walked he with 
divers other doctors and chaplains of my lord 
of Canterbury. And very merry I saw him, 
for he laughed and took one or twain about the 
neck so handsomely, that if they had been 
women I should have weened he had been 
waxen wanton. After that came Master Dr. 
Wilson forth from the Lords, and was with two 
gentlemen brought by me, and gentlemanly 
sent straight unto the Tower. What time my 
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Lord of Rochester was called in before them, 
that can J not tell. But at night I heard that 
he had been before them, but where he re- 
mained that night, and so forth till he was sent 
hither, I never heard. I heard also that Master 
Vicar of Croydon and all the remnant of the 
priests of London that were sent for, were 
sworn ; and that they had such favour at the 
Council’s hand, that they were not lingered or 
made to dance any long attendance to their 
travail and cost, as suitors were sometimes wont 
to be, but were sped apace to their great com- 
fort ; so far forth that Master Vicar of Croydon, 
either for gladness or for dryness, or else that it 
might be seen, Quod ille notus erat pontifici, went 
to my lord’s buttery bar and called for drink, 
and drank valde familiariter. 

“When they had played their pageant and 
were gone out of the place, then was I called in 
again. And then it was declared unto me, 
what a number had sworn even since I went 
aside, gladly without any sticking. Wherein 
I laid no blame in no man, but for mine own 
self answered as before. Now, as well before 
as then, they somewhat laid unto me for obstin- 
acy, that whereas before, since I refused to 
swear, I would not declare any special part of 
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that oath that grudged my conscience, and open 
the cause wherefore. For whereunto I had said 
unto them, that I feared lest the King’s High- 
ness would, as they said, take displeasure enough 
toward me for the only refusal of the oath, 
and that if I should open and disclose the causes 
why, I should therewith but further exasperate 
his Highness, which I would in no wise do, but 
rather would I abide all the danger and harm 
that might come toward me, than give his 
Highness any occasion of further displeasure 
than the offering of the oath unto me of pure 
necessity constrained me. 

“ Howbeit, when they divers times imputed 
this to me for stubbornness and obstinacy, that 
I would neither swear the oath, nor yet declare 
the causes why, I declined thus far towards 
them, that rather than I would be accounted 
for obstinate, I would upon the King’s licence, 
or rather his such commandment had, as might 
be my sufficient warrant, that my declaration 
should not offend his Highness nor put me in 
the danger of any of his statutes, I would be 
content to declare the causes in writing, and 
(over that) to give an oath in the beginning, 
that if I might find those causes by any man in 
such wise answered, as I might think mine own 
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conscience satisfied, I would after that with all 
my heart swear the principal oath too. To 
this was I answered, that though the King 
would give me license under his letters patent, 
yet would it not serve against the statute. 
Whereto I said, that yet if I had them, I would 
stand unto the trust of his honour at my peril 
for the remnant. But yet thinketh me, lo ! 
that if I may not declare the causes without peril, 
then to leave them undeclared is no obstinacy. 

“My lord of Canterbury taking hold upon 
that that I said, that I condemned not the con- 
sciences of them that swear, said unto me, that 
it appeared well, that I did not take it for a very 
sure thing and a certain, that I might not law- 
fully swear it, but rather as a thing uncertain 
and doubtful. ‘ But then,’ said my lord, * you 
know for a certainty, and a thing without doubt, 
that you be bounden to obey your sovereign lord 
your King. And therefore are you bounden to 
leave off the doubt of your unsure conscience in 
refusing the oath, and take the sure way in 
obeying of your prince, and swear it.’ Now 
all was it so, that in mine own mind methought 
myself not concluded, yet this argument seemed 
me suddenly so subtle, and namely with such 
authority coming out of so noble a prelate’s 
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mouth, that I could again answer nothing 
thereto, but only that I thought myself that I 
might not well do so, because that in my 
conscience this was one of the cases in which I 
was bounden that I should not obey my prince, 
since that (whatsoever other folk thought in the 
matter, whose conscience or learning I would 
not condemn nor take upon me to judge), yet 
to my conscience the truth seemed on the other 
side. Wherein I had not informed my con- 
science neither suddenly nor slightly, but by 
long leisure and diligent search for the matter. 
And of truth, if that reason may conclude, then 
have we a ready way to avoid all perplexities ; 
for in whatsoever matter the doctors stand in 
great doubt, the King’s commandment, given 
upon whether side he list, absolveth all doubts. 

“Then said my lord of Westminster to me, 
that howsoever the matter seemed unto mine 
own mind, I had cause to fear that mine own 
mind was erroneous, when J saw the Great 
Council of the realm determine of my mind the 
contrary, and that therefore I ought to change 
my conscience. ‘To that I answered that if there 
were no more but myself upon my side, and the 
whole Parliament upon the other, I would be 
sore afraid to lean to mine own mind only 
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against so many. But, on the other side, if it — 
be that in some things for which I refuse the 
oath, I have (as I think I have) upon my part as 
great a council and a greater too, I am not then 
bounden to change my conscience and conform 
it to the Council of one realm against the 
general Council of Christendom. 

‘““Upon this Master Secretary, as he that 
tenderly favoureth me, said and sware a great 
oath, that he had lever that his own only son_ 
(which is of truth a goodly young gentleman, 
and shall, I trust, come to much worship) had 
lost his head, than that I should thus have re- 
fused the oath. For surely the King’s High- 
ness would now conceive a great suspicion 
against me, and think that the matter of the 
nun of Canterbury was all contrived, by my 
drift. To which I said that the contrary was 
true and well known ; and whatsoever should 
mishap me, it lay not in my power to help it 
without the peril of my soul 

“Then did my lord Chancellor repeat before 
my refusal unto Master Secretary, as to him 
that was going unto the King’s Grace ; and 
in the rehearsing his lordship repeated again 
that I denied not but was content to swear unto 
the succession. Whereunto I said, that as for 
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that point I would be content, so that I might 
see my oath in that point so framed, in such a 
manner as might stand with my conscience. 
Then said my lord: ‘ Marry, Master Secre- 
tary, mark that too, that he will not swear that 
neither but under some certain manner.’ 
‘Verily no, my lord,’ quoth I, ‘ but that I will 
see it made in such wise first as I shall myself 
see that I shall neither be forsworn nor swear 
against my conscience.’ Surely as to swear as 
to the succession I see no peril ; but I thought 
and think it reason that to mine own oath I 
look well myself, and be of counsel also in the 
fashion ; and never intended to swear for a 
piece and set my hand to the whole oath. How- 
beit, as help me God, as touching the whole 
oath I never withdrew any man from it, nor 
never advised any to refuse it, nor never put nor 
will put any scruple in any man’s head, but 
leave every man to his own conscience. And 
methinketh in good faith that so were it good 
reason that every man should leave me to mine.” 

As a dutiful subject he was prepared to 
swear to observe the succession as settled by the 
King in Parliament, but he could not believe 
that they were “sovereign ’’ when they came 
into conflict with the law and practice of the 
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Catholic Church. The Papal sentence in favour | 


of Catharine was really the decisive issue. 
Cranmer, as might have been expected, was in 
favour of allowing the compromise More pro- 
posed, but the King would have no divided 
allegiance, for he knew that any such recogni- 
tion of Papal supremacy would be fatal to his 
future plans. For four days More was kept 
under honourable constraint by the Abbot of 
Westminster but, proving himself adamant 
against all persuasion, was committed to the 


Tower, 17th April, 1534. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Imprisonment and Death 


ORE went proudly and cheerfully to 

the Tower, wearing the gold chain 
usually shown on his portraits, and somewhat 
unwillingly handing over to the porter the cus- 
tomary gift of his outer garment. His im- 
prisonment, apparently in the Beauchamp 
Tower, did not necessarily include many serious 
hardships. He was given a room to himself 
and a servant to wait upon him. The latter, 
named John a Wood, unable to read or write, 
had to swear to inform the Lieutenant if he saw 
Sir Thomas make himself a party to anything 
that might be construed as treasonable. The 
Lieutenant, Sir Edward Walsingham, was a 
personal friend of the prisoner and treated him 
as leniently as possible. He even went so far 
as to apologise for the inevitable discomforts 
incidental to a prisoner’s life, to receive the 
jesting answer, “Mr. Lieutenant, I verily 
believe as you say, and heartily thank you ; 
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and assure yourself, I do not mislike your cheer ; 
but whensoever I do so, then thrust me out of 
your doors.” It was More’s happy genius for 
remarks such as this that endeared him to all 
his acquaintances and modified the life of 
asceticism that his religious principles required 
him to adopt. 

He remained in the Tower for just over 
fourteen months, in itself sufficient proof that 
Henry was far from desiring his immediate 
death. While there he occupied the time 
mainly with writing 4 Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation, the most intimate and per- 
sonal of all his English works, 4 Treatise to 
Receive the Blessed Body of our Lord and A 
Treatise upon the Passion, which have been 
described above. Considerable efforts were 
made by his friends to induce him to yield, and 
every opportunity was offered to make this as 
little humiliating as possible. With Fisher the 
case was somewhat different, for he was an 
influential ecclesiastic, perhaps criminally 
cognisant of the Emperor’s ambitions to 
invade England on behalf of his aunt, and 
finally accepting the Cardinal’s hat from 
Clement VII himself. More’s greatest tempta- 
tion, as he had anticipated, came from the 
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members of his own family. His step-daughter, 
Lady Alington passed on a broad hint from the 
Chancellor that he was straining conscientious 
scruples to the breaking point. His former 
jester remarked, ‘‘ Why, what aileth him that he 
will not swear ? Wherefore should he stick to 
swear? I have sworn the oath myself.” 

His wife adopted a frankly Philistine atti- 
tude and, while making great sacrifices in order 
to minister to his creature comforts, visited him 
in the Tower only to upbraid him for the stand 
that he was making on behalf of private judg- 
ment. ‘I marvel that you,” she said, “ that 
hitherto have been taken for a wise man, will 
now so play the fool, to lie here in this close, 
filthy prison, and be content thus to be shut 
up among mice and rats, when you might be 
abroad at your liberty, and with the favour and 
good will both of the King and his Council, 
if you would but do as all the bishops and best 
learned of this realm have done. And seeing 
you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your 
library, gallery, garden, orchard, and all other 
necessaries so handsome about you, where you 
might in the company of me, your wife, your 
children, and household, be merry. I muse 
what (a God’s name !) you mean here still thus 
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fondly to tarry.” More’s answer was that he 
was as near heaven in the Tower as at Chelsea. 

The appeal that affected him most came from 
his favourite daughter Margaret, who had 
herself taken a modified form of the oath. To 
her he was always cheerful, for she alone really 
understood his religious feelings, and although 
she allowed herself to appear convinced by his 
arguments, her defection to the King obviously 
affected him considerably. He could not 
subordinate his conscience to King or Parlia- 
ment : a General Council, commanding the 
respect and agreement of the whole of Christen- 
dom alone seemed to him to be sufficiently 
authoritative to cause him to abandon his own 
reasoned convictions. Audeley, Cromwell, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk twice visited him to try to 
induce him to submit or to commit himself 
more fully but their efforts were unsuccessful. 
His imprisonment was made stricter. His 
books and writing materials were taken away, 
tradition said, just as he was beginning his 
comments on the words, ‘‘ And they laid hands 
on Jesus and took him,” and his wife’s appeals 
for relief were disregarded. 

More was not brought to trial under the 
Act of Supremacy, nor under the First Succes- 
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sion Act, but was indicted under the Treasons 


Act of the same year (1534). This statute 
had enacted ‘“‘ that if any person or persons 
. . . do maliciously wish, will, or desire by 
words or writing, or by crafty images invent, 
practise, or attempt any bodily harm to be 
done or committed to the King’s most royal 
person, the Queen’s, or their heirs apparent, 
or to deprive them or any of them of the dignity, 
title, or name of their royal estates, or slander- 
ously and maliciously publish and pronounce, 
by express writing or words, that the King 
our Sovereign Lord should be heretic, schis- 
matic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown 

. they shall be adjudged traitors.” The 
difficulty was to prove that More had explicitly 
denied the royal title of Supreme Head of the 
Church. The series of interviews by Cromwell 
and others while in prison had only served to 
confirm him in his attitude of caution. 

Yet his constancy was unshaken. He saw 
from the window of his cell the procession of 
Dr. Reynolds and three Charterhouse monks 
to their horrible death at Tyburn and turned to 
his daughter and said, ‘‘ Lo, dost thou not see, 
Meg, that these blessed fathers be now as 
cheerfully going to their deaths as bridegrooms 
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to their marriage ? Wherefore, thereby mayest 
thou see, mine own good daughter, what a great 
difference there is between such as have in 
effect spent all their days in a strait and peni- 
tential and painful life religiously, and such as 
have in the world, like worldly wretches (as 
thy poor father hath done), consumed all their 
time in pleasure and ease licentiously. For 
God, considering their long-continued life in 
most sore and grievous penance, will no longer 
suffer them to remain here in this vale of misery, 
but speedily hence taketh them to the fruition 
of His everlasting Deity. Whereas thy silly 
father, Meg, that like a wicked caitiff hath 
passed forth the whole course of his miserable 
life most sinfully, God, thinking him not 
worthy to come so soon to that eternal 
felicity, leaveth him here still in this world 
further to be plagued and turmoiled with 
misery.” 

He was prepared for the worst, but was de- 
termined not to throw away his life unneces- 
sarily. On the 17th of June, 1535, Bishop 
Fisher, lately named a cardinal, with whom 
More had been in correspondence, was con- 
demned to death for high treason and More 
himself summoned to appear before a special 
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commission of Oyer and Terminer in West- 
minster Hall on the first of July. He came, 
looking greatly altered since his last appearance 
in public, and so much weakened by long con- 
finement that he could scarcely stand. Two 
knights, two esquires, and eight gentlemen 
served on the jury. He was, of course, not 
allowed counsel, for the procedure in Tudor 
treason trials was arranged on the assumption 
that the accused was guilty and that the duty 
of the judges was to secure a condemnation. 
The long indictment was read and the prisoner, 
rejecting an offer of royal clemency for chang- 
ing his opinion, pleaded not guilty. In his 
defence he considered the points of the indict- 
ment one by one, seated in a chair because of his 
infirmity. 

“ To the first that is objected against me, to 
wit, that I have been an enemy of stubbornness 
of mind to the King’s second marriage, I con- 
fess that I always told the King my opinion 
therein as my conscience dictated unto me, 
which I neither ever would nor ought to have 
concealed ; for which I am so far from thinking 
myself guilty of high treason, as that, of the 
contrary, I being demanded my opinion by so 
great a prince in a matter of such importance, 
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whereupon the quietness of a kingdom de- 
pendeth, I should have basely flattered him 
against mine own conscience, and not uttered 
the truth as I thought, then I should worthily 
have been accounted a most wicked subject 
and a perfidious traitor to God. If herein I 
had offended the King, if it can be any offence 
to tell one’s mind plainly when our prince 
asketh us, I suppose I have been already pun- 
ished enough for this fault, with most grievous 
afflictions, with the loss of all my goods, and 
committed to perpetual imprisonment, having 
been shut up already almost these fifteen 
months.” 

The second charge was that he had “ out of a 
malignant, perfidious, obstinate and traitorous 
mind” refused to give his opinion as to the 
validity of the Supremacy Act. The Attorney 
General interrupted to explain that silence in 
such a case was itself malicious, for no true 
subject would refuse to answer, whereupon 
More gently reminded him of the maxim that 
silence implies consent, a maxim by the use of 
which the consent of Convocation had been 
given to the title in the first instance. The 
third point rested on his alleged treasonable 
correspondence with Fisher, but the bishop 
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had prudently burnt the letters, which More 
alleged were, in any case, innocuous. ‘The 
crux of the question was a conversation that 
More had had with Rich, the Solicitor-General, 
on the occasion of the removal of his books 
from the Tower. _ Rich, on oath, declared that 
the following conversation had taken place. 
“For as much,” he had said, “‘as it is well 
known, Mr. More, that you are a man both 
wise and well learned in the laws of this realm 
and in all other studies, I pray you, Sir, let me 
be so bold as of good will to put unto you this 
case : admit there were an Act of Parliament 
made, that all the realm should take me for 
king, would not you, Mr. More, take me for 
king?” “Yes, Sir,” said Sir Thomas, ‘‘ that 
I would.” “I put the case further,” said Mr. 
Rich, “that there were an Act of Parliament 
that all the realm should take me for Pope, 
would you not then take me for Roper! 
“ For answer,” said Sir Thomas, “ to your first 
case, the Parliament may well, Mr. Rich, 
meddle with the state of temporal princes ; but 
to make answer to your other case, suppose the 
Parliament should make a law that God should 
not be God, would you, then, Mr. Rich, say 
sor” “No, Sir,” said he “ that would I 
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not, for no Parliament can make such a law.” 
““No more,” said Sir Thomas, ‘could the 
Parliament make the King Supreme Head of 
the-Church:”4 

More’s answer was crushing. “If I were a 
man, my lords, that did not regard an oath, I 
needed not, as is well known, stand in this 
place at this time, nor in this case, as an accused 
person. And if this oath of yours, Mr. Rich, 
be true, then I pray that I never see God in the 
face ; which I would not say, were it otherwise, 
to gain the whole world.” He explained that 
he had never uttered the incriminating words 
and added, “‘ In good faith, Mr. Rich, I am 
sorrier for your perjury than for mine own 
peril ; and you shall understand that neither 
I nor no man else to my knowledge ever took 
you to be a man of such credit as, in any matter 
of importance, I, or any other, would at any 
time vouchsafe to communicate with you. 
And I, as you know, of no small while have 
been acquainted with you and your conversa- 
tion, who have known you from your youth 
hitherto, for we long dwelled together in one 
parish, where, as yourself can tell (I am sorry 
you compel me so to say), you were esteemed 
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very light of your tongue, a great dicer, and of 
no commendable fame. And so in your house 
at the Temple, where hath been your chief 
bringing up, were you likewise accounted. 
Can it therefore seem likely to your honourable 
lordships that I would in so weighty a cause 
so unadvisedly overshoot myself as to trust 
Mr. Rich, a man of me always reputed of little 
truth, as your lordships have heard, so far 
above my sovereign lord the King or any of his 
noble councillors that I would unto him 
utter the secrets of my conscience touching the 
King’s supremacy, the special point and only 
mark at my hands so long sought for? A thing 
that I never did, nor never would, after the 
statute thereof made, reveal unto the King’s 
Highness himself or to any of his honourable 
councillors, as it is not unknown unto your 
honours, at sundry several times sent from his 
own person to the Tower to me for none other 
purpose. Can this, in your judgment, my 
lords, seem likely to be true? And yet if I 
had so done indeed, my lords, as Mr. Rich hath 
sworn, seeing it was spoken but in secret 
familiar talk, nothing affirming, and only in 
putting of cases, without other displeasant 
circumstances, it cannot justly be taken to be 
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spoken maliciously; and where there is no 
malice there can be no offence.” 

Rich’s unsupported evidence carried the day 
and the jury gave a verdict of guilty. 

The Chancellor was about to pronounce 
judgment when More claimed the right to 
speak. He said plainly now, that the sover- 
eignty of the King in Parliament did not extend 
to matters governed by the Church, but that 
it was overridden by the common law of Chris- 
tendom. The long, barbarous sentence usual 
in cases of treason was finally pronounced by 
Audeley and More sent back to the Tower. 
The episode is well told by Cresacre More. 
‘““ The sentence yet was, by the King’s pardon, 
changed afterwards only into beheading, be- 
cause he had borne the greatest office of the 
realm of which mercy the King’s word being 
brought to Sir Thomas, he answered merrily, 
‘God forbid the King should use any more 
such mercy unto any of my friends, and 
God bless all my posterity from such pardons.’ 
When Sir Thomas had now fully perceived 
that he was called to martyrdom, having re- 
ceived sentence of death, with a bold and 
constant countenance he _ spoke in this 
manner: ‘ Well, seeing I am condemned, 
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God knows how justly, I will freely speak 
for the disburdening of my conscience what 
I think of this law. When I perceived that 
the King’s pleasure was to sift out from 
whence the Pope’s authority was derived, I 
confess I studied seven years together to find 
out the truth thereof; and I could not read 
in any one doctor’s writings which the Church 
alloweth any one saying that avouched that 
a layman was or could ever be Head of the 
Church.’ 

“To this my Lord Chancellor again: ‘Would 
you be accounted more wise and of more sin- 
cere conscience than all the bishops, learned 
doctors, nobility and commons of this realm ?’ 
To which Sir Thomas replied: ‘I am able to 
produce against one bishop which you can bring 
forth of your side, one hundred holy and 
Catholic bishops for my opinion ; and against 
one realm the consent of all Christendom for 
more than a thousand years.’ The Duke of 
Norfolk hearing this, said: ‘ Now, Sir Thomas, 
you show your obstinate and malicious mind.” 
To whom Sir Thomas said: ‘ Noble Sir, not 
any malice or obstinacy causeth me to say this, 
but the just necessity of the cause constraineth 
me for the discharge of my conscience and I 
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call God to witness no other than this hath 
moved me hereunto.’ 

“After this the judges courteously offered him 
their favourable audience if he had anything to 
allege in his own defence ; who answered most 
mildly and charitably: ‘ More have I not to 
say, my Lords, but that like as the blessed 
apostle St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, was present and consenting to the 
death of the protomartyr St. Stephen, keeping 
their clothes that stoned him to death, and yet 
they now be both twain holy saints in heaven, 
and there shall continue friends together for 
ever ; so I verily trust, and shall therefore most 
heartily pray, that though your Lordships have 
been on earth my judges to condemnation yet 
we may hereafter meet in heaven merrily 
together to my lasting salvation ; and God pre- 
serve you all, especially my sovereign Lord the 
King, and grant him faithful counsellors.’ ” 

The story of the one long last kiss from 
his daughter on his way back to the Tower is 
familiar to all. To her, on the 6th of July, 
1535, he wrote his last letter, remembering all 
the members of his household by name. “I 
cumber you, good Margaret, much; but I 
would be sorry if it should be any longer than 
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to-morrow. For it is St. Thomas’ even and 
the Utas of St. Peter, and therefore to-morrow 
I long to go to God : it were a day very meet 
and convenient for me. I never liked your 
manner toward me better than when you kissed 
me last; for I love when daughterly love 
and dear charity hath no leisure to look to 
worldly courtesy. Farewell, my dear child, 
and pray for me, and I shall for you and all your 
friends, that we may merrily meet in heaven. 
I thank you for your great cost. I send now to 
my good daughter Clement her algorism stone, 
and I send her and my godson and all hers, 
God’s blessing and mine. I pray you at time 
convenient recommend me to my good son, 
John More. I liked well his natural fashion. 
Our Lord bless him and his good wife, my 
loving daughter, to whom I pray him be 
good as he hath great cause: and that if the 
land of mine come to his hand, he break not my 
will concerning his sister Daunce. And our 
Lord bless Thomas and Austen and all that 
they shall have.” 

Early in the morning Thomas Pope waited 
upon him to take him to his death. He was 
with difficulty persuaded not to wear a fine silk 
gown on this occasion, and gave a golden angel 
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to the executioner. Three women and a man 
alone are recorded as speaking to him as he 
slowly went on his way. The scaffold was 
rickety and More was weak, so he turned to his 
friend with the words, ‘‘ I pray you see me safe 
up, and for my coming down, let me shift for 
myself.” Obedient to the King’s special re- 
quest that he should say but few words to the 
people, he merely desired the prayers of all 
present and their testimony that he died for the 
faith of the Catholic Church. Then he knelt 
down, said a brief prayer, covered his eyes and 
laid his head upon the block. He bade the 
executioner stay until he moved his beard aside, 
saying that that had never committed treason, 
and then the axe fell. His headless body was 
probably buried in All Hallows’ churchyard 
and his head placed on London Bridge. The 
news was brought to the King as he was playing 
at tables with the Queen. He glanced angrily 
at his wife with the words, ‘‘ Thou art the cause 
of this man’s death,” and retired to his own 
room. The comment of the Emperor was 
equally simple: ‘If we had been master of 
such a servant, of whose doings ourself have 
had these many years no small experience, 
we would rather have lost the best city of 
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our dominions than have lost such a worthy 
councillor.” 

So died a man whose abilities had made him 
great and whose originality had led him to 
describe the New World of the future. The 
enduring qualities of the Usopia have given 
him deathless fame ; the publicist of religious 
toleration has a secure claim to the title of 
“ Roadmaker.” Yet it is by his life and his 
writings that he must be judged, and the verdict 
of history may be that he had seen the light and 
had deliberately closed his eyes to it. The 
facts were too strong for him. He died a 

_ martyr for the Catholic Church, sacrificing his 
reason upon the altar of authority. In 1886, 
together with Fisher and fifty-two others, he 
was solemnly beatified by Leo XIII. He isa 
Janus-like figure, facing both the medieval and 
the modern world, but the considered judgment 
of his latter days was that the old was the better. 
He is a pioneer of the idea of progress, and 
of social reform by deliberate and conscious 
interference by the organised representatives 
of the community in the interests of the whole. 
To his religion he sacrificed many of the con- 
victions of his early years, and subjected what 
the modern world regards as his better self to 
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the claims of papal supremacy within England. 
He left his life and his writings as a precious 
heritage for the future, from whence they 
would draw at once inspiration and hope. As 
a man and as a thinker he merits our closest 
attention, for he is the best Englishman in high 
position in the sixteenth century. 
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formation in England, Vol. I. 1908; * W. H. Hutton, Sir 
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PRINCIPAL DATES 


1477 or 1478. More born at London. 
c. 1492. At Oxford. 
c. 1494. Entered at New Inn, London. 


1496. 
1499. 
I501. 
1504. 
1505. 
1500. 
1508. 
1509. 
1510. 
I51I. 
I515. 
I5160. 
1518. 
1520. 


1521. 


1523. 
1525. 
1528. 
1529. 


T531. 
1532. 


1533. 


1534. 
1535. 


At Lincoln’s Inn, Colet lecturing at Oxford. 

Beginning of friendship with Erasmus. 

Called to the bar. Lectures on De Civitate Dei. 

Member of Parliament. Colet becomes Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

Marriage with Jane Colt. Birth of Margaret. 

Translating Lucian. 

Visit to Paris and Louvain. 

Accession of Henry VIII. 

Under-sherifl of London. 

Marriage with Alice Middleton. Erasmus’s Praise of 
Folly published. 

Embassy in Flanders. Composition of Utopia. 
Wolsey made Chancellor. 

Utopia published. Foundation of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Supports Greek at Oxford. Master of Requests. 
Privy Councillor. Charles V elected Emperor. 

Controversy with Brixius. Present at Field of Cloth 
of Gold. 

Knighted. Made Under-Treasurer. Margaret marries 
William Roper. Embassy to Flanders. Luther at 
Worms. 

Speaker of House of Commons. Attacks Luther under 
name of Rosseus. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. 

Writes A Dialogue against Tyndale. 

Lord Chancellor. Writes Supplication of Souls. 

Catharine of Aragon appeals to Rome. 

The Clergy recognise Henry as Supreme Head. 

Resignation of Chancellorship. Writes The Confutation 
of Tyndale’s Answer. 

Writes Apology and Debellation of Salem and Bizance. 
Henry marries Anne Boleyn. Execution of Nun 
of Kent. 

Succession Act. Examination by Council. Act of 
Supremacy. Committed to Tower. 

Trial and condemnation for High Treason. 6th July, 
executed. 
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